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Truth,  DARE  & consequences 

Anti-drug  program  officials  say  curriculum  needs  a makeover 


After  years  of  denouncing  studies  that  said  the 
DARE  program’s  methods  for  steering  children 
away  from  drugs  to  be  ineffective,  or  even 
counter-productive,  officials  of  the  anti-drug 
program  this  month  conceded  that  their  curricu- 
lum needed  an  overhaul. 

TTie  nation’s  most-popular  and  best-funded 
substance  abuse  prevention  program  for  elemen- 
tary and  middle-school  students,  DARE  is  taught 
in  75  percent  of  the  school  distnets  in  the  United 
Stales  and  in  54  other  countries.  It  has  a budget  of 
$225  million,  with  $1.7  million  of  that  coming 
from  the  Department  of  Justice;  $215  million 
from  police  departments  who  pay  the  salaries  of 
officers;  and  about  $15  million  from  corporate 
contributions. 

It  also  has  a wide  and  loyal  following  within 
law  enforcement-  One  officer  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  that  the  success  of  the  program  may 
not  be  quantifiable.  "How  do  I measure  success  or 
failure?  I may  never  know.  If  1 have  (aught  one 
child  to  say  'no'  to  drugs  who  may  have  said 
’yes’  without  DARE,  we  all  win."  Another  said 
that  law  enforcement  should  focus  its  energy  on 
"improving  and  building  upon  the  greatest  drug- 
prevention  program  to  ever  come  in  the  schools 
across  America  — DARE." 

Yet  more  than  a decade  of  research  studies 
have  pointed  to  the  program's  failure  to  live  up  to 
supporters'  claims.  Federal  education  officials, 
who  distnbute  about  $500  million  in  drug 
prevention  grants  each  year,  said  last  year  that 
they  would  no  longer  allow  schools  to  spend 
money  from  the  Office  of  Safe  and  Drug-Free 
Schools  on  DARE  because  it  did  not  consider  the 


program  to  be  scientifically  proven. 

As  early  as  1987,  studies  were  finding  that 
DARE  made  linle  difference  in  whether  youths 
rejected  drugs,  In  1990,  Canadian  researchers 
concluded  that  it  had  no  “significant  effect”  on 
students'  use  of  tobacco,  beer,  acid,  wine,  heroin. 


DARE’S  acknowledgement 
of  curriculum  problems  is 
“better  late  than  never,” 
says  one  long-time  critic. 


cocaine  or  manjuana. 

One  of  the  studies  most  frequently  cited  by 
DARE’S  detractors  came  out  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1997.  Researchers  tracked  1,800 
students  over  a six-year  period  and  found  that  by 
the  end  of  high  school,  any  impact  of  the  program 
had  worn  off.  In  fact,  an  increase  in  drug  use  was 
detected  among  some  suburban  students  who  had 
been  through  the  DARE  program. 

Similar  findings  were  reported  in  a 10-year 
study  by  University  of  Kentucky  researchers.  By 
the  time  students  reached  age  20,  the  study  said, 
DARE  had  lost  any  effect  it  might  have  had. 

And  four  years  ago,  criminologists  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  included  DARE  on  the 
roster  of  crime  prevention  programs  that  do  not 
appear  to  work.  While  the  study’s  lead  author. 
Prof-  Lawrence  W Sherman,  conceded  that 


DARE  does  help  create  a bond  between  police 
and  children,  he  said  it  docs  not  seem  to  perform 
its  core  function  of  keeping  students  away  from 
drugs. 

Jerry  Eisner  of  the  Illinois  State  Crime 
Commission,  said  a key  flaw  in  DARE's 
technique  is  that  studenus  arc  taught  that  all  drugs 
arc  dangerous.  When  they  find  out  that  is  not  true, 
it  undercuts  the  program's  effectiveness.  "Kids 
arc  too  smart,"  he  told  Newsweek.  'They  want  to 
be  told  straight  up  (here's  a difference  between 
marijuana  and  heroin.” 

And  even  among  law  enforcement,  the 
program  has  had  it.s  cntics.  Jed  Dolnick,  a fonner 
Washington  County.  Wis..  sheriff’s  lieutenant 
who  was  named  police  chief  in  Jackson  this 
month,  was  one  who  paid  a price  for  his  criticism 
of  DARE  earlier  in  his  curccr. 

"i've  heard  this  mentioned  in  other  law 
enforcement  circles,  that  it  is  very  appropriate  that 
DARE  Amcnca  has  recognired  there  arc  some 
problems  with  the  current  cumculum,  although  it 
seems  that  their  realization  only  occurred  after 
their  funding  was  threatened  by  the  feds." 

Dolnick  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “It  seems 
the  recognition  came  a little  late.  The  other  thing  I 
hear,  and  I agree  with,  is.  if  the  current  DARE 
curriculum  is  defective,  why  is  an  ineffective 
program  being  continued  fur  three  to  five  years 
while  the  new  program  is  developed?  It's  fine  to 
test  the  new  program,  but  if  it's  been  established 
Uiat  the  existing  program  has  some  problems,  why 
are  the  resources  being  expended  to  continue  it?” 

While  some  would  insist  that  (he  program  fills 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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As  the  overall  cost  of  a program  that 
provides  educational  incentives  for  po- 
lice in  Massachusetts  balloons  to  a pro- 
jected $2  billion  by  2016,  questions  are 
being  raised  about  the  academic  rigor 
demanded  of  students  by  four  major 
university-  and  college-based  night 
schools  that  offer  the  courses. 

'The  lime  is  long  overdue  for  the 
state  to  evaluate  whether  the  millions 
we’re  paying  for  these  diplomas  are 


worth  the  paper  they’re  wntten  on.” 
said  Samuel  R.  Tyier,  president  of  the 
Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau. 
"The  graduation  standards  for  high 
school  seniors  are  tougher  than  the  stan- 
dards for  some  of  the  police  officers  in 
these  programs." 

Under  the  Quinn  Bill,  a law  enacted 
in  1970,  cities  and  towns  are  reimbursed 
for  half  of  the  salary  bonuses  they  pay 
to  officers  who  have  earned  two-year. 


four-year  and  graduate  degrees.  More 
than  8,000  officers  in  232  localities 
have  participated  in  the  program,  in- 
cluding 1,656  members  of  the  State 
Police,  who  receive  annual  bonuses  as 
high  as  $25,000.  These  payments, 
which  can  make  up  as  much  as  a third 
of  what  officers  earn,  affect  future  pen- 
sions as  well  us  base  salaries. 

While  the  "police  career  incentive 
pay  program"  was  passed  as  an  effort 
to  encourage  college  students  to  con- 
sider a career  in  criminal  justice,  the 
financial  incentive  quickly  lured  m-ser- 
vice  personnel  to  the  numerous  night 
school  programs  that  sprang  up  around 
the  state.  Those  most  frequently  at- 
tended include  Northeastern 
University’s  evening  school,  University 
College,  Western  New  England  College 
in  Springfield.  Curry  College  in  Milton 
and  Anna  Maria  College  in  Paxton. 

Educators,  however,  contend  that 
cumculums  fall  far  short  of  what  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Academy  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Sciences.  Most  of  the  classes 
are  taught  at  satellite  locations,  includ- 
ing police  stations  and  union  halls, 
which  give  students  no  access  to  librar- 
ies. computers  or  other  support  facili- 
ties. Classes,  the  cntics  charge,  are  of- 
ten taught  by  fellow  officers  instead  of 
full-time  professors  or  doctonile -degree 
holders.  Moreover,  under  the  Quinn 
Bill,  sworn  personnel  are  given  credits 


for  "life  experience"  accrued  on  the 
force,  (hereby  allowing  them  to  avoid 
class  altogether. 

At  Curry  College.  39  of  the  more 
than  300  officers  now  studying  there 
for  an  undergraduate  degree  were 
granted  323  such  credits  during  the  past 
three  years,  according  to  one  school 
official. 

“What  you  have  here  is  a well-in- 
tended public  policy  which  has  found 
all  the  ways  to  gerrymander  around  it," 
said  Jack  Greene,  dean  of  Northeast- 
ern University’s  College  of  Cnminal 
Justice,  a full-time,  day  program,  “The 
goal  of  (he  Quinn  Bill  is  something  we 
should  hold  on  to  and  use  to  create  an 
incentive  for  people  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  to  further  education 
and  further  the  professionalization  of 
police  services,"  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  but  added.  "It's  turned  into 
an  economic  boondoggle." 

While  the  curriculums  may  not  pass 
muster  with  all  observers  — and  indeed, 
the  state's  Board  of  Higher  Education 
took  a step  in  December  toward  evalu- 
ating the  quality  of  education  offered 
by  the  night-school  programs  — such 
questions  should  not  undermine  (he 
goal  of  persuading  police  officers  to  at- 
tend college,  said  Thomas  Nee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Police  Patrolmen’s 
Association. 


Virtual  drug  dealing  Is 
all  the  rage  with  Internet  set 


In  what  is  perhaps  a post-modem 
twist  on  the  venerable  board  game 
Monopoly,  a new  Internet  game  down- 
loaded by  more  than  two  million  users 
so  far  allows  players  to  accumulate 
wealth  by  becoming  successful  drug 
dealers.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration IS  not  amused. 

"This  game,  at  least  subtly,  if  not 
overtly,  glamorizes  being  a drug 
dealer,"  said  DEA  Special  Agent  John 
Lunt-  "If  [the  police]  don't  win  every 
time.  It’s  sending  the  wrong  message.” 

The  game,  called  “Dope  Wars."  has 
been  on  the  Top  50  list  of  games  for 
the  past  97  weeks  on  CNET  and  other 
internet  sites  that  offer  free  downloads, 
and  moved  up  from  fifth  most-popular 


download  to  third  in  mid-February. 
Dope  Wars  is  CNET's  second-most 
downloaded  game  for  PalmPilois,  and 
has  a dedicated  following  among  busi- 
ness and  financial  professionals. 

Players  can  become  rich  by  selling 
cocaine,  heroin,  Ecstasy,  acid  and  other 
drugs,  all  the  while  being  hounded  by 
loan  sharks  and  armed  police.  They 
must  also  respond  to  changes  in  the 
market,  such  as  pharmacy  robberies 
dumping  cheap  Ecstasy  on  the  street 
and  variables  in  the  price  of  heroin,  and 
may  protect  their  enterprise  by  buying 
guns  or  stockpiling  cash  to  pay  a doc- 
tor to  repair  gunshot  wounds. 

The  popularity  of  Dope  Wars  took 
CNET  by  surprise,  said  its  content  pro- 


duction manager.  George  LaTourette. 
"It’s  a little  bit  of  a shocker  at  first  be- 
cause of  the  content,  but  really,  it’s 
pretty  much  like  a stock-trading  game.” 
he  told  USA  Today  "You  buy  low,  you 
sell  high.” 

The  game  was  created  by  Ian  Wall, 
a 32-year-old  computer  consultant  from 
Queens,  N.  Y.  who  modernized  a 1980s 
version  of  it  and  shared  it  on 
download.com.  Wall  has  a Web  site, 
www.dopewars.net.  where  players 
share  scores.  Dope  Wars  is  mild,  he  told 
USA  Today,  compared  with  video 
games  that  are  more  graphically  vio- 
lent. "We  all  like  to  get  our  thrills  vi- 
cariously. I thought  it  would  be  a bit  of 
a giggle  for  the  office.” 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - The  Cromwcil 


Police  Commission  is  considering  a 
union  grievance  aimed  at  Police  Chief 
Anthony  Salvatore's  new  directive  rc- 
quinng  ofneers  to  make  at  least  two 
motor-vehicle  slops  per  shift.  Union 
officials  say  l|\al  the  Jan.  29  directive 
violates  a stat(^|l<^Y{  prohibiting  traffic 
ticket  quotas.  Salvatore,  however, 
claims  that  the  directive  gives  the  of- 
ficers discretion  and  that  traffic  stops 
prevent  accidents  and  crimes. 

A Hartford  prostitute,  Latoya  L. 
Crasser,  has  filed  a $l()-million  federal 
lawsuit  against  the  city  and  14  current 
and  fomier  police  ofllccrs.  Crasser,  who 
was  a key  witness  in  the  trials  of  four 
officers  convicted  as  the  result  of  a cor- 
ruption and  sexual  misconduct  probe, 
claims  lhal  several  detectives  and  Ihcir 
supervisors  allowed  officers  under  their 
command  to  force  her  to  engage  m 
sexual  activity  for  several  years.  In  re- 
turn. charges  were  rarely  filed  against 
her  despite  her  being  picked  up  rou- 
tinely in  prostitution  and  drug  sweeps. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Ju.slicc's  Civil 
Rights  Division  has  concluded  that 
Hanford  police  officer  Robert  Allan  did 
not  violate  the  civil  nghis  of  teenage 
robber)'  suspect  Aquan  Salmon  when 
the  officer  fatally  shot  him  in  Apnl 
1999.  Salmon  and  ihrcc  other  youths 
were  scaring  pussersby  by  pointing 
handgun-shaped  cigarette  lighters  at 
them  Allan  claimed  that,  based  on  a 
dispatcher's  report,  he  believed  they 
were  carrying  real  guns  when  he  shot 
Salmon,  and  that  the  teen  was  reaching 
for  a gun  just  pnor  to  the  shooting.  A 
federal  prosecutor  determined  that  the 
evidence  was  insufllcicnt  to  refute  the 
officer's  claim 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Po- 
lice Chief  Charles  H.  Ramsey  an- 
nounced that  the  department  will  con- 
duct a random  cilywide  survey  of  crime 
victims  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  had  been  treated  with  compassion 
and  sensitivity  by  the  responding  offic- 
ers The  decision  came  after  a council 
committee  hearing  in  which  the  chief 
faced  sharp  criticism  about  the  quality 
of  his  homicide  unit's  investigations. 
The  sun'cy  will  be  performed  by  po- 
lice recruits  so  that  they  can  gain  in- 
sight into  the  concerns  of  victims, 

MARYLAND  — On  Feb.  13,  Queen 
Anne's  County  Deputy  Shenff  Jason  C. 
Schwen/  and  Centrcville  Police  Officer 
Michael  S.  Nickerson  were  gunned 
down  while  invesiigaling  a complaint 
of  loud  music  at  a mobile  home  The 
suspect.  Francis  M Ziio,  had  been  re- 
leased from  prison  a month  earlier  af- 
ter serv  ing  less  than  a year  for  assault- 
ing his  mother.  When  the  officers 
knocked  on  his  door,  Zilo  told  them  that 
someone  would  get  hurt  if  they  opened 
the  doot  When  state  trooper  Richard 
Skidmore  opened  ihc  door,  Zito  fired 
several  blasts  from  a shotgun,  hitting 
the  two  other  officers.  Schwenz  died 
immediately,  and  Nickcreon  died  about 
an  hour  later  al  a trauma  center.  Queen 
Anne’s  County  State's  Attorney  David 
Gregory  said  that  he  would  seek  the 
death  penalty  in  the  case. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Nashua  po- 


lice Sgi.  Ronald  Scaccia  is  fighting  for 
his  job  after  an  alleged  brutality  inci- 
dent was  captured  on  videotape. 
Scaccia  tussled  with  a suspect  who  re- 
fu.scd  to  lake  off  his  wedding  ring  while 
being  booked,  and  another  officer 
sprayed  the  man  with  pepper  spray. 
Scaccia,  who  is  accused  of  excessive 
force  as  well  us  failing  to  get  medical 
attention  for  llie  man  and  falsifying  re- 
ports, said  that  he  was  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  his  training  and  that  it 
wouldn't  make  sense  to  abuse  a pris- 
oner knowing  he  wa.s  being  videotaped. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Retired  West 
Milford  police  sergeant  Gerrit  Kuhnen 
ha.s  been  allowed  into  a Pretnal  Inter- 
vention program  without  having  to 
plead  guilty  to  any  of  several  stalking 
and  ulTicial  misconduct  charges  against 
him.  Last  year,  a jury  failed  to  reach  a 
complete  verdict  after  a inal  in  which 
seven  women  testified  that  Kuhnen  fre- 
quently showed  up  al  their  homes  and 
workplaces  and  followed  them  at  night 
while  he  was  in  his  patrol  car.  Kuhnen 
has  never  admitted  guilt  and  says  in- 
stead that  he  was  friends  with  these 
women  and  was  unaware  that  his  be- 
havior bothered  them.  The  prosecutor's 
office  said  that  while  it  was  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  another  tnul,  the  alleged 
victims  did  not  want  to  continue. 

Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  police  officers  worked  a total  of 
389,709  hours  in  overtime  last  year  and 
netted  an  average  of  $20,000  m over- 
time pay.  Although  total  overtime  was 
about  5,000  hours  less  than  in  1999.  the 
officers  averaged  about  $1,800  more 
because  of  an  increase  m police  wages. 
Overtime  has  been  declining  since  it 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  600,000 
hours  in  the  mid-1990s. 

NEW  YORK  — Although  the  New 
York  Police  Department  has  a record- 
high  number  of  officers  and  record-low 
levels  of  crime,  the  response  time  to  9 1 1 
calls  increased  to  12  minutes  last  year, 
up  II  percent  from  1999.  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani  had  no  ready  expla- 
nation for  the  increase,  but  pledged  to 
hire  more  911  operators  and  possibly 
create  a 311  allemativc  phone  line  for 
less  serious  culls. 

The  arsenal  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Police 
Department  will  be  expanded  this  sum- 
mer to  include  new  non-lethal  weap- 
ons. including  Advanced  Air  Toscr  guns 
and  Pcpperball  gun.s.  Both  weapons  are 
expected  to  help  the  police  do  a more 
effective  job  and  reduce  the  need  for 
deadly  force.  The  Air  Taser  cames  an 
additional  benefit  in  that  each  use  of 
the  weapon  is  digitally  recorded,  auto- 
matically creating  an  incident  record. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — District  Justice 
John  Mercuri  of  the  Scranton  Central 
Court  has  ruled  that  former  Scranton 
detective  Michael  Serge  will  not  face 
the  death  penally  when  he  is  tried  for 
hts  wife's  murder.  Serge  confessed  to 
shooting  his  wife  on  Jan.  15.  claiming 
that  he  had  to  protect  himself  from  her 
when  she  came  at  him  with  a knife. 
Serge  faces  both  first-  and  third-degree 
murder  chaiges. 

Glcnolden  Police  Officer  Christopher 
J.  Scaggs,  who  is  uwuilmg  tnal  on  a rape 
chaige.  has  surrendered  on  new  charges 
of  bnbery  and  official  oppression  after 
being  accused  of  forcing  another 
woman  into  having  sex  with  him.  The 
first  woman  testified  that  Scaggs  as- 


saulted her  repeatedly  one  morning 
while  he  was  on  duty  and  in  uniform. 
The  second  woman  claims  that  when 
Scaggs  presented  her  with  a bench  war- 
rant. he  told  her  that  he  wouldn't  arrest 
her  if  she  had  sex  with  him.  The  woman 
complied  and  was  jailed  anyway. 

The  city  of  Johnstown  and  the  local 
police  union  have  agreed  on  allowing 
officers  to  be  tested  for  drugs  and  alco- 
hol. Anyone  testing  positive  for  drugs 
will  be  fired  immediately.  Anyone 
whose  test  shows  a blood-alcohol  con- 
tent of  over  .04  will  be  suspended  for 
20  days  without  pay.  A second  offense 
would  result  in  dismissal. 

An  Allegheny  County  crime  lab  has  a 
backlog  of  almost  2,000  cases  as  too 
few  lab  technicians  struggle  with  grow- 
ing caseloads.  The  county  lab  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  Police  crime  labs, 
which  faced  a similar  problem  several 
years  ago  as  drug  arrests  surged,  but  in- 
creases in  state  funding  enabled  those 
labs  to  hire  more  technicians  and  up- 
date equipment.  The  county  forensics 
office  has  applied  for  a grant,  but  much 
of  that  would  go  to  updating  equipment. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Providence  Po- 
lice Officer  William  Baldassare  was 
arrested  Feb.  10  on  misdemeanor  do- 
mestic violence  charges  after  allegedly 
grabbing  his  estranged  wife  by  the 
throat  and  kicking  her  repeatedly.  Po- 
lice later  seized  several  weapons  from 
his  home. 


FLORIDA  — Vero  Beach  Police  Of- 
ficer ion  Allard  was  struck  and  killed 
by  an  alleged  drunken  driver  on  Feb. 
13  while  off-duty  on  his  motorcycle. 
Just  one  day  after  receiving  an  award 
for  the  most  drunken-driving  arrests  in 
Indian  River  County.  The  driver  told 
authorities  that  he  had  consumed  about 
one  and  a half  beers  and  wa.s  driving  to 
a store  to  buy  more  beer  when  the  fatal 
accident  occurred. 

GEORGIA  — Auburn  Police  Chief 
Gary  Holland  is  being  investigated  by 
the  stale’s  Police  Officer  Standards  and 
Training  Council  for  a 1996  domestic 
violence  incident.  Following  his  ap- 
pointment on  Feb.  1,  newspapers  re- 
ceived copies  of  a police  report  that  said 
that  Holland  shoved  his  then-estranged 
second  wife  into  a wall  after  threaten- 
ing to  kill  her  and  himself. 

LOUISIANA  — Improved  technology 
has  made  it  possible  for  people  to  get 
motor-vehicle  accident  reports  from 
regional  State  Police  troop  stations.  The 
reports,  which  were  previously  avail- 
able only  at  headquarters  in  Baton 
Rouge,  can  now  be  electronically  sent 
to  any  station,  and  accessed  for  $5.  State 
Police  officials  are  now  exploring  ways 
to  obtain  the  reports  via  the  Internet. 

New  Orleans  police  officer  Donald 
Brooks  is  suing  the  city,  his  department 
and  the  local  news  media  for  ‘'psycho- 
logical. emotional,  financial  and  men- 
tal damages”  following  his  April  2000 
acquittal  in  on  attempted  murder  case 
Brooks  was  tried  after  a man  who  was 
shot  outside  of  a nightclub  clamied  that 
he  knew  his  assailant  was  an  off-duty 


police  officer  named  Donald,  and  then 
picked  Brooks’s  photo  out  of  a lineup. 
Dunng  the  trial,  a ballistics  expert  said 
that  the  bullet  fragments  did  not  come 
from  either  of  the  two  guns  that  Brooks 
turned  over  to  police. 

After  three  previous  trials  ended  in  mis- 
trials. former  New  Orleans  police  of- 
ficer George  Lee  3d  was  convicted  Feb. 
10  of  forcible  rape  and  kidnapping. 

Officer  William  Brown  Jr.  was  fired 
from  the  Baton  Rouge  Police  Depart- 
ment Feb.  14  after  being  arrested  for 
allegedly  punching  his  girlfriend.  An 
internal  affairs  investigation  concluded 
that  Brown  had  violated  the 
department's  policies  on  conduct,  truth- 
fulness and  sick  leave. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Nate  Thomas,  one  of 
six  former  Jackson  police  officers  ac- 
cused in  a corruption  case,  pleaded 
guilty  Feb.  7 to  federal  charges  of  tak- 
ing eight  payments  of  $ 150  each  to  pro- 
tect people  he  believed  to  be  drug  deal- 
ers. The  dealers  were  actually  under- 
cover FBI  agents,  who  made  taped 
conversations  of  the  incidents. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Members  of 
the  Durham  Police  Department’s  Do- 
mestic Violence  Unit,  including  the 
unit’s  staff  assistant,  will  be  attending 
a seven-month  Spanish  program  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  that  will 
include  a 10-day  Spanish  immersion 
session  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  program,  which  is  being 
funded  with  federal  grant  money,  will 
help  officers  improve  communication 
with  Spanish-speaking  victims.  Cur- 
rently, as  much  us  20  percent  of  domes- 
tic  violence  calls  are  from  the  city’s 
Latino  community. 

Lawyers  for  Russell  Weston,  the  para- 
noid schizophrenic  who  is  charged  with 
killing  two  U.  S,  Capitol  Police  offic- 
ers in  1998,  are  fighting  efforts  to  treat 
his  mental  illness.  If  their  client  im- 
proves enough  to  be  found  competent 
for  trial,  he  may  face  execution  because 
It  is  a potential  death-penalty  case.  They 
have  said  that  they  would  let  him  be 
medicated  if  prosecutors  waive  the 
death  penalty.  In  1999.  Judge  Emmet 
G.  Sullivan,  who  declared  that  Weston 
was  incompetent  for  trial,  ordered  that 
he  be  placed  on  medication  to  protect 
him  and  the  public,  but  a federal  ap- 
peals court  overruled  him.  The  court 
told  Sullivan  to  consider  whether  medi- 
cal ethics  preclude  the  ordering  of  medi- 
cation in  a potential  capital  case. 
Weston  is  confined  in  a psychiatric 
ward  at  the  federal  prison  in  Butner. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  Town  of 
Logan  will  pay  $35,000  to  settle  a re- 
verse-discrimination  lawsuit  brought  by 
former  police  chief  Roger  Longshore, 
who  claimed  that  Mayor  Richard  A. 
Logan,  who  is  black,  fired  him  in  1999 
because  he  wanted  a black  police  chief. 
Logan  has  denied  firing  Longshore, 
who  is  while,  because  of  his  race. 

VIRGINIA  — The  Richmond  Person- 
nel Board  has  upheld  the  Police 
Department’s  firing  of  officer  Daniel 
Quinney,  who  was  accused  of  leaving 
his  beat  to  visit  City  Councilwoman 
Reva  M.  Trammell  at  her  house.  This 
was  not  the  first  incident  involving  the 
councilwoman  and  the  officer.  In  1998, 
the  two  were  spotted  in  a patrol  car 
miles  away  from  a traffic  accident 
Quinney  was  supposed  to  be  investi- 


gating. Last  summer,  Quinney  was  ac- 
quitted on  an  assault  charge  for  alleg- 
edly slapping  Trammell  in  the  presence 
of  another  police  officer.  Quinney 
claims  that  he  and  Trammell  areifnends 
but  are  not  romantically  involved. 

E.  L.  "Leo”  Montgomery  was  removed 
as  chief  of  the  Narrows  Police  Depart- 
ment and  demoted  to  lieutenanl  after 
he  was  charged  with  entering  the  home 
of  his  former  girlfriend  and  stealing  a 
dog  and  television  set.  The  charges 
were  later  dismissed  and  the  incident 
was  classified  as  a domestic  dispute. 


ILLINOIS  — Major  crime  m Chicago 
fell  by  nearly  5 percent  in  2000  com- 
pared to  1999  levels,  continuing  a nine- 
year  downward  trend.  The  Chicago 
police  reported  declines  in  every  ma- 
jor-crime category,  including  arson, 
down  nearly  14  percent;  homicide.  2 
percent;  aggravated  assaults,  5 percent; 
sexual  assaults,  8 percent,  and  robber- 
ies. almost  4 percent. 

Following  a barrage  of  complaints 
about  rampant  speeding.  Chicago  po- 
lice will  once  again  be  patrolling  and 
enforcing  traffic  laws  on  the  city’s  ex- 
pressways. This  will  be  the  first  lime 
since  1985,  when  the  State  Police  took 
on  the  job  in  exchange  for  an  agree- 
ment that  allowed  lottery  tickets  to  be 
sold  at  O’Hare  Airport,  lhai  Chicago 
police  officers  will  assume  control  over 
. arca,highways.-j,niT  /n,;  i„ 

California  criminologist  Edward  Blake 
has  accused  Pamela  Fish,  a Chicago 
crime-lab  analyst,  of  “scientific  fraud” 
with  respect  to  a 1986  murder  case. 
Four  men,  who  have  since  requested 
new  trials  and  DNA  testing,  were  con- 
victed of  the  abduction,  rape  and  mur- 
der of  23-year-old  Lori  Roscetti,  part^ 
because  of  Fish’s  testimony  about  se- 
rology tests  conducted  at  her  Chicago 
Police  Department  crime  lab.  Blake, 
who  was  hired  to  examine  her  lab  notes, 
testimony  and  other  data,  believes  Fish 
testified  falsely,  but  was  careful  to  point 
out  that  his  research  did  not  definitively 
clear  the  men.  State  police  are  currently 
reviewing  the  allegations  against  Fish. 

The  1998  line-of-duty  killing  of  Chi- 
cago police  officer  Michael  Ceriale  has 
resulted  in  a recent  flurry  of  legal  and 
administrative  activity.  First,  the  trial 
of  the  accused  murderer,  Jonathan 
Tolliver,  ended  in  a huog  jury  Feb.  8, 
after  1 1 jurors  who  had  voted  from  the 
start  to  convict  spent  70  hours  unsuc- 
cessfully trying  to  convince  the  lone 
holdout.  Sam  Shipp,  to  do  the  same. 
Assistant  Cook  County  State’s  Attor- 
ney Jim  McKay  has  asked  for  a retrial 
of  Tolliver.  Meanwhile,  a civil  case 
against  the  gun  industry  that  was 
brought  by  Ceriale’s  family  and  the 
survivors  of  four  other  murder  victims 
has  been  given  the  green  light  by  a 
Cook  County  circuit  judge.  The  plain- 
tiffs are  suing  gun  makers  for  market- 
ing guns  to  street  gang  members  and 
fueling  what  one  attorney  described  as 
"a  juvenile  arms  race  on  the  streets  of 
Chicago.”  Also  oo  Feb.  8.  Mayor  Ri- 
chard Daley  doubled  the  size  of  the 
special  firearms  unit  that  traced  the  gun 
used  to  kill  Ceriale.  from  10  officers  to 
20.  According  to  The  Chicago  Sun- 
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Times.  Chicago  is  believed  lo  be  the 
only  big  city  in  the  U,S.  with  a unit  that 
focuses  on  tracing  guns  used  in  crimes. 

INDIANA  — LaPorie  police  officers 
are  no  longer  wondering  what  happened 
to  the  four-foot  python  they  placed  in 
their  evidence  room  last  summer.  Capt. 
David  Gariepy  went  in  Feb.  12  and. 
while  moving  some  boxes  around, 
found  the  snake  coiled  up  behind  one. 
At  the  time  of  its  disappearance,  the 
officers  lore  the  room  apart  looking  for 
the  snake  but  did  not  find  it.  They  now 
suspect  that  it  moved  between  the  room 
and  the  adjoining  garage  through  a 
space  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  kept 
Itself  alive  for  months  by  eating  mice. 

MICHIGAN  — Detroit  Police  Officer 
Eugene  Brown  is  seeking  more  than 
$175,000  in  two  lawsuits  that  claim  he 
was  illegally  denied  promotion.  Brown, 
who  was  passed  over  for  sergeant  last 
August,  has  shot  three  people  to  death 
and  wounded  a fourth  in  the  seven  years 
he  has  been  on  the  force.  The  shootings 
have  been  reviewed,  however,  and  the 
county  prosecutor’s  office  did  not  bring 
any  charges.  Police  Chief  Benny  Na- 
poleon said  that  he  recommended 
Brown  for  a promotion  in  a letter  a few 
weeks  ago, 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  anonymous 
cnme-iip  line  started  five  years  ago  in 
Charleston  no  longer  has  a volunteer 
manning  it.  In  fact,  no  one  seems  to 
know  where  in  the  police  station  to  find 
the  phone  that  rings  when  the  crime  line 
is  dialed.  A decision  to  reinstate  the 
crime  line  is  under  consideration,  but 
Police  Chief  Jerry  Riffe  said  he  didn't 
know  of  any  crimes  that  had  been 
solved  by  tips  from  the  phone  line.  A 
revived  crime  line  would  just  create  a 
new  administrative  problem,  he  said. 

Morale  took  a nose-dive  at  the  Charles- 
ton Police  Department  after  Mayor  Jay 
Goldman  proposed  that  25  police  of- 
ficers, 25  firefighters  and  an  unspeci- 
fied number  of  other  city  employees  be 
cut  to  help  the  city  close  a $l-million 
budget  gap.  Said  one  officer:  “We 
wanted  a raise.  No.  Good  equipment. 
No  Now  this." 

WISCONSIN  — A legal  opinion  re- 
quested of  the  City  Attorney  by 
Milwaukee's  Fire  and  Police  Commis- 
sion has  affirmed  that  under  state  law 
the  commission  has  broad  powers  lo 
order  Police  Chief  Arthur  Jones  to  make 
changes  or  perform  certain  tasks,  such 
as  the  redeployment  of  officers,  and  can 
vote  him  out  of  office  if  he  doesn't  com- 
ply. The  provision  in  .state  law  has  never 
been  tested,  and  the  legal  opinion  comes 
at  a time  when  Jones’s  sour  relation- 
ship with  the  commission  and  Mayor 
John  0,  Norquist  appears  lo  be  improv- 
ing. Jones  faced  criticism  last  year  when 
there  was  a steep  drop  in  the  number  of 
illegal  guns  taken  off  the  street,  fewer 
arrests  made  and  a rising  number  of 
internal  investigations.  Still,  there  was 
a 4 2-percent  drop  in  overall  crime  in 
2000  from  1999. 


IOWA  — Police  in  Des  Moines  who 
surf  the  Internet  posing  as  teen-agers 
in  order  lo  find  those  distributing  child 


pornography  or  soliciting  juveniles  for 
sex  were  billed  last  month  by  AT&T 
for  $181.  The  police,  who  say  they 
tappied  into  an  expensive  phone  line  on 
a pom  site  based  on  the  southwest  Pa- 
cific island  of  Vanuatu  for  less  than  a 
minute,  believe  that  a hacker  stayed  on 
the  line  after  the  police  walked  away 
from  the  computer.  The  Iowa  attorney 
general  said  that  this  type  of  modem- 
dialing scam  has  been  trapping  people 
in  Iowa.  The  Des  Moines  police  plan 
to  contest  the  phone  bill. 

MISSOURI  — Clay  County  Sheriff 
Paul  Vescovo  has  given  the  county's 
turbine  helicopter  to  the  Kansas  City 
Police  Department  in  exchange  for  pri- 
ority service.  Vescovo  has  been  prom- 
ising to  get  nd  of  the  helicopter  since 
his  November  election  campaign  be- 
cause, although  the  county  received  it 
at  no  cost  in  1996  from  the  U.S.  De- 
fense Department,  it  has  since  cost 
$254,000  in  pilot  salaries,  insurance, 
hangar  fees,  fuel  and  maintenance. 
Vescovo  believes  that  Kansas  City  po- 
lice can  make  better  use  of  the  helicop- 
ter by  providing  a wider  range  of  oper- 
ating times. 

On  Feb.  13,  the  St.  Charles  County 
Council  approved  an  emergency  "meth- 
amphetamine  hot  spots  agreement” 
funded  by  $95,256  from  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  The 
sheriff’s  department  will  use  the  money 
to  hire  personnel  and  buy  equipment  to 
combat  drug  trafficking.  Despite  a 
crackdown  in  recent  months  and  an 
improvement  since  1999  when  the  drug 
task  force  closed  down  60  melh  labs  in 
the  county.  Sheriff  Doug  Saulters  said, 
"it’s  still  an  epidemic  out  there." 

NEBRASKA  — Omaha  police  offic- 
ers who  until  recently  had  been  hop- 
ping from  school  to  school  teaching  the 
DARE  program’s  anti-drug  message  to 
fifth  graders  will  now  focus  their  ef- 
forts on  just  a few  schools  each  quar- 
ter. The  new  effort,  part  of  the  three- 
year-old  TEAM  Nebraska  program, 
gives  officers  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop relationships  with  youngsters 
over  the  course  of  an  entire  quarter. 

La  Vista  Officer  John  Danderand,  who 
shot  16-year-old  Jason  Witt  in  the  neck 
and  torso  on  Jan.  3 1 , has  been  cleared 
of  any  wrongdoing  by  the  Sarpy  County 
Attorney.  Witt  pulled  a weapon  while 
being  served  a warrant  for  probation 
violation  and  Danderand  drew  his 
weapon  and  fired.  The  youth’s  actions 
will  be  reviewed  in  a piending  Sarpy 
County  Juvenile  Court  case. 

WYOMING  — Residents  of 
Ranchester  and  Dayton  believe  the 
Sheridan  County  Sheriff’s  Department 
is  not  providing  them  with  adequate 
patrol  coverage,  and  some  residents  feel 
the  two  towns  should  pool  their  re- 
sources and  hire  a community  police 
officer  instead  of  paying  the  shenff’s 
depanmeni  an  annual  $24,000  for  ser- 
vice. Sheriff  Dave  Hofmeicr  said  he  is 
willing  to  meet  and  work  with 
Ranchester's  mayor,  civic  leaders  and 
residents. 

Former  Torrington  police  officer  Jason 
Willmschen  faces  a preliminary  March 
7 on  charges  of  taking  immoral  or  in- 
decent liberties  with  a child  under  age 
1 8.  Willmeschen.  who  was  a probation- 
ary officer,  was  fired  for  reasons  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  morals 
charge,  said  Police  Chief  Billy  Janes. 


COLORADO  — Just  three  days  after 
Denver  patrol  officer  Ronnie  Williams 
stood  in  front  of  a statue  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  said  he  would  not 
pursue  the  formation  of  the  Denver 
Police  White  Officers  Association,  he 
was  distributing  fliers  in  police  districts 
asking  fellow  officers  to  support  just 
such  a group.  Williams,  an  eight-year 
veteran,  said  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  was  not  a white  issue,  but  rather 
an  equal  rights  issue,  and  one  that  "con- 
cerns all  races  that  feel  they've  been 
discriminated  against  because  of  their 
skin  color,  including  white  officers." 
Williams  initially  said  he  would  not 
pursue  creation  of  the  group  in  order  to 
give  Police  Chief  Gerry  Whitman  and 
the  Police  Protective  Association  an 
opportunity  to  address  their  concerns. 

Douglas  County  sheriff's  deputy  Mark 
K.  Conrad  and  Sgt.  Darren  L.  Lantz 
were  fired  Feb.  9 for  their  roles  in  a sex 
scandal  with  a teen-age  Explorer  cadet. 
Conrad  might  have  had  sex  with  the 
cadet  and  Lantz  faces  charges  related 
to  failure  to  report  the  incidents.  Three 
other  deputies  have  received  demotions 
or  letters  of  reprimand  for  failing  to 
report  their  knowledge  of  the  incidents. 
Prosecutors  declined  lo  charge  Conrad 
because  he  may  not  have  known  the 
cadet  was  17  at  the  time. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Las  Cruces  Police 
Chief  Bill  Baker  has  decided  to  dissolve 
the  city's  17-member  community  po- 
licing unit  in  order  to  beef  up  the  regu- 
lar patrols.  Baker  said  the  move  does 
not  mean  an  end  to  the  community  po- 
licing philosophy,  but  that  the  regular 
patrols  need  more  staffing  because  the 
department  has  had  trouble  altracting 
and  retaining  police  officers. 

OKLAHOMA  — Tulsa  Police  Officer 
Robert  D.  Rolen  was  suspended  Feb.  9 
following  his  arrest  on  four  drug-related 
complaints,  after  police  made  a meth- 
amphetamine  bust  at  his  house.  Police 
say  that  Rolen's  name  came  up  in  an- 
other drug  investigation  and  that  an 
undercover  probe  divulged  that  Rolen 
was  apparently  present  when  a house 
guest.  Shannon  Dugan,  delivered  some 
of  the  drug  to  an  undercover  police  of- 
ficer m Rolen's  bedroom. 

TEXAS  — The  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  has  deter- 
mined that  four  Fort  Worth  police  of- 
ficers are  being  discnminated  against 
and  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  find 
the  city  in  violation  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabiliues  Act  of  1990.  The  four 
officers  were  injured  on  duty  and  as- 
signed to  light  duty  but  Police  Chief 
Ralph  Mendoza  has  changed  the 
department's  policy  so  that  officers  can 
no  longer  stay  on  light  duty  indefinitely. 
Instead,  they  must  take  medical  leave, 
seek  retirement  or  find  another  job  with 
the  city.  The  officer’s  aitomcy.  Rhonda 
Cates,  said  that  the  Justice  Department 
must  now  either  take  up  the  case  for 
the  government  or  allow  the  officers  to 
sue  the  city  in  civil  court. 

The  Boerne.  Fredericksburg  and 
Kerrville  police  departments  are  going 


to  share  a file  server  donated  by  GTE 
Corp.  that  will  allow  police  to  track  sto- 
len cars  and  criminals  with  laptop  com- 
puters in  their  cruisers.  In  return  for  the 
server.  Bocme  will  serve  as  a GTE  test 
site.  All  three  agencies  will  share  the 
server  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  soft- 
ware. 

Members  of  the  Plano  neighborhood 
police  division  are  patrolling  in  style 
after  a local  auto  dealer  donated  five 
new  Mercedes  mountain  bikes.  The 
bikes,  which  are  valued  at  $2,000  each, 
are  used  in  the  affluent  Dallas  suburb 
to  patrol  the  area’s  parks  and  more  than 
50  miles  of  bicycle  and  jogging  trails. 

John  “Rocky”  Riojas,  a veteran  of  the 
San  Antonio  SWAT  team,  was  shot  and 
killed  with  his  own  gun  Feb.  2.  While 
on  patrol  as  part  of  a property-crime 
task  force  aimed  at  catching  burglary 
and  theft  suspects,  Riojas  followed  a 
suspicious-looking  man  into  a dark  part 
of  an  apartment  complex.  A witness 
said  that  Riojas  and  the  man  struggled 
before  the  officer  was  shot  in  the  fore- 
head. Police  have  since  arrested 
Manuel  Garza  and  charged  him  with 
capital  murder.  Riojas’s  death  was  the 
first  of  a San  Antonio  SWAT  officer  in 
the  line  of  duty  since  the  unit  was 
formed  a quarter-century  ago. 

Arlington  police  Lieut.  Martha  A. 
Willbanks,  a 28-year  veteran  who  was 
the  city's  first  female  officer,  died  on 
Feb.  14  after  a four-year  battle  with 
breast  cancer.  Remembered  as  a con- 
summate professional  who  was  inde- 
pendent and  cool  under  pressure, 
Willbanks  "broke  a loi  of  ground  there 
and  went  far  beyond  that,”  said  Deputy 
Chief  Gary  Shipp,  who  added  that  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  she  may  have 
been  the  first  female  SWAT  commander 
in  the  country. 


CALIFORNIA  - In  the  first  week  of 
February,  five  rape  suspects  were  iden- 
tified when  genetic  crime  evidence  en- 
tered into  a stale  data  base  matched  the 
DNA  of  felons  already  in  jail  for  vio- 
lent offenses.  This  brought  lo  six  the 
number  of  rape  suspects  identified  this 
year  through  the  data  base.  Last  year, 
the  state  matched  17  su.specis  to  cases. 
Current  slate  law  allows  for  samples  to 
be  taken  from  people  convicted  of  rape, 
murder,  attempted  murder,  voluntary 
manslaughter,  domestic  violence,  kid- 
napping. child  molestation,  mayhem 
and  torture.  Attorney  General  Bill 
Lockyer  said  he  wants  to  significantly 
expand  the  data  base  through  new  leg- 
islation that  would  allow  authorities  lo 
collect  DNA  from  all  felons. 

The  Manposa  Superior  Court  has  re- 
versed a policy  that  called  for  criminal 
background  checks  on  all  reporters  and 
news  crews  who  were  covering  the 
murder  inal  of  Cary  Stayncr.  The  policy 
had  gone  unchallenged  until  The  As- 
sociated Press  refused  to  comply  and 
complaints  were  made  by  editors,  me- 
dia lawyers  and  the  California  First 
Amendment  Coalition.  Stayner  con- 
fessed to  lulling  three  women  last  year 
who  were  slaying  at  the  Yoscmiie  mo- 
tel where  he  worked  as  a handyman. 


He  is  already  serving  a life  sentence  for 
the  murder  of  another  woman  who  was 
a nature  trail  guide 

Armand  Joseph  Tiano.  a retired  Santa 
Clara  County  shenff’s  lieutenant,  was 
convicted  on  Feb  13  of  molesting  two 
girls  over  a five-year  period  The  two 
girls,  relatives  of  Tiano  and  now  aged 
15  and  16.  testified  dunng  the  trial.  One 
of  the  girls  was  only  II  when  he  hud 
begun  molesting  her.  Tiano.  a former 
president  of  the  deputies'  union  who 
twice  ran  for  shenff.  faces  15  years  to 
life  on  each  of  three  felony  child-mo- 
lestation counts. 

On  Feb,  5.  Anaheim  police  officer  Jo- 
seph Bailey  fatally  shot  his  wife. 
Michelle  King,  a former  Los  Angeles 
police  officer,  and  then  killed  himself. 
After  receiving  a 911  call  from  u dis- 
u-aughi  man  reporting  that  he  had  just 
shot  his  wife,  police  stormed  a Foun- 
tain Valley  home  when  repealed  calls 
by  police  negotiators  went  unanswered 
and  found  both  bodies,  Neighbors  said 
that  King  hud  been  senously  ill  for  sev- 
eral months,  possibly  with  cancer. 

As  the  latest  step  taken  by  an  ad-hoc 
committee  of  the  Colton  City  Council, 
the  next  council  meeting  will  give  resi- 
dents a chance  to  offer  their  opinions 
on  the  possible  creation  of  a police  re- 
view board  fur  handling  citizen  com- 
plaints. The  move  came  partly  in  re- 
sponse to  a resident 's  complaint  that  the 
police  had  refused  to  assist  her  in  mak- 
ing a citizen's  arrest.  Chief  Randy 
Heusterberg  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  department  has  received  fewer  than 
50  complaints  in  five  years. 

OREGON  — Former  Ashland  police 
captain  Lisa  Brooks  was  acquitted  Feb. 
15  on  charges  of  putting  a dispatcher 
in  a wnsi  hold.  Brooks  was  just  back 
from  a standoff  with  a man  yelling  anti- 
Semitic  slurs  and  wielding  an  antique 
nfic,  and  claimed  that  when  she  mis- 
pronounced the  word  "yarmulkc,"  dis- 
patcher Mary  Ann  Siegel  asked.  “What 
are  you,  stupid'.’"  and  then  punched  her 
in  the  shoulder.  She  said  that  she  was 
under  stress,  and  just  reacted.  Siegel’s 
attorney  argued  that  his  client  never 
punched  Brooks,  who  was  fired  over 
the  incident,  had  faced  a year  and  a half 
in  jail  if  she  were  convicted  of  fourth- 
degree  a.ssault  and  physical  hara.s.^mcnI. 

An  explosion  on  Feb.  9 in  a home  in 
Nonh  Ponland  that  had  been  under  in- 
vestigation now  has  police  believing 
that  the  residence  was  a drug  lab.  TWo 
women  were  seen  leaving  the  home 
moments  after  the  blast.  Ponland  po- 
lice Lieut.  Mike  Hcficy  said  that  both 
probably  needed  medical  care,  as  the 
lungs  of  survivors  of  methumphetamme 
explosions  could  collapse  hours  later. 
Ammal-conuol  officers  later  found  two 
dugs  that  had  survived  the  blast. 

WASHINGTON  ~ Last  year,  there 
were  95,029  crimes  reported  to  Seattle 
police,  a 9-percent  decrease  from  the 
1999  total  of  104.091.  and  continuing 
a steady  decline  over  the  past  five  years. 
Every  major  category  of  crime  de- 
clined. with  the  largest  percentage  de- 
creases recorded  in  murder,  down  by 
25  percent,  and  theft,  down  by  15  per- 
cent. Although  auto  thefts  declined  by 
2.9  percent  last  year  compared  to  1999, 
the  crime  remains  a senous  problem  in 
Seattle,  with  totals  still  running  nearly 
32  percent  higher  than  they  were  five 
years  ago. 
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People  & Places 


Getting 

even 

Hurt  so  badly  while  making  an  ar* 
rest  thaJ  she  may  have  to  give  up  her 
law  enforcement  career,  Greensboro 
Police  Officer  Theresa  Arnold  sued 
her  assailant  and  was  awarded  nearly  a 
million  dollars  by  a county  judge  this 
month. 

Arnold.  .^9,  tiled  the  lawsuit  last  July 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  1999  altercation 
in  which  Kikkimon  Maurice 
McKellar  fractured  her  shoulder,  broke 
her  pinkie  and  damaged  her  knee.  Since 
then,  the  officer  has  undergone  five 
operations  and  is  still  recuperating.  She 
IS  not  sure  whether  she  can  continue  to 
serve  on  the  force  because  it  has  taken 
her  so  long  to  recover.  "I  don’t  believe 
there  is  closure  yet  because  my  job  is 
still  somewhat  in  question."  Arnold  told 
The  (Greensboro)  News  & Record. 

In  her  lawsuit.  Arnold  asserted  that 
she  and  another  officer  had  been  trying 
to  restrain  McKellar  when  he  suddenly 
shoved  his  hand  into  his  front  pockets. 
In  the  struggle,  McKellar  twisted  and 
fractured  Arnold’s  finger,  and  then 
shoved  her  to  the  ground  so  hard  that 
he  broke  her  shoulder  and  injured  her 
knee. 

"it  was  u serious  injury.”  said  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney,  Joe  Williams  "If 
the  tables  were  reversed  and  a law  en- 
forcement officer  had  injured  a person 
he  or  she  arrested  to  the  same  extent, 
the  so-called  victim  would  be  asking 
for  millions  of  dollars." 

In  March.  McKellar  entered  a plea 
deal  on  charges  that  included  resisting 
arrest  and  assaulting  a government  of- 
ficial He  was  sentenced  to  25  to  39 
months  in  prison,  ’•ven  if  he  cannot  pay 
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the  S908.000  awarded  Arnold  by 
Guilford  County  Supenor  Court  Judge 
Henry  E.  Frye  Jr.,  the  judgment  will 
serve  as  a lien  against  McKellar  and 
could  prevent  him  from  getting  future 
loans. 

Greensboro  Police  Chief  Robert 
White  told  The  News  & Record  that 
he  hopc.s  the  ease  serves  as  a warning 
to  other  would-be  assailants.  "It  sends 
a message  that  you  can’t  go  out  and 
induce  injuries  in  police  officers  or  any 
other  government  employees  without 
there  being  some  possible  conse- 
quences." he  said. 

Miracle 

return 

After  having  been  given  less  than 
two  years  to  live,  a Dallas  police  of- 
ficer was  back  on  the  job  in  February 
when  an  experimental  treatment  for 
cancer  provided  what  he  believes  was 
nothing  short  of  a miracle. 

Robert  Becker,  41,  suffered  from 
a cancer  that  had  spread  throughout  his 
stomach  and  abdominal  area.  "My  doc- 
tors told  me  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do."  he  said.  "There  was  no  way 
to  remove  it  all  without  killing  me,” 

Unable  to  withstand  conventional 
chemotherapy,  Becker  underwent  a 
technique  known  as  "intraperitoneal 
hyperthermic  chemotherapy.”  The 
treatment,  devised  by  Dr.  Brian  Logge. 
combines  extensive  surgery,  perfusion 
of  a chemotherapy  drug  directly  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  heat.  Medical 
students  at  the  Wake  Forest  University 
School  of  Medicine,  where  it  was  de- 
veloped. call  it  "shake  and  bake." 

Becker  was  opened  up  from  the  lop 
of  his  rib  cage  to  his  pelvic  bone  and 
then  closed  temporarily  with  the  che- 
motherapy drug  inside  him.  Every  few 
minutes  for  two  hours,  surgical  assis- 
tants jiggled  his  belly  to  make  sure  the 
solution  got  into  every  crack  and  crev- 
ice. During  the  surgciy,  Logge  removed 
54  pounds  of  malignant  tumor,  Becker 's 
spleen  and  appendix,  pieces  of  intes- 
tine and  colon,  and  one-third  of  the 
patient’s  liver.  Probes  were  inserted  into 
the  abdomen  to  heat  the  drugs.  Logge 
then  opened  him  up  again  to  suction  out 
the  drugs  and  rinse  the  cavity. 

Today,  Becker  is  back  full-time,  al- 
beit on  light  duty.  The  bulletproof  vest 
he  would  have  to  wear  as  a patrol  of- 
ficer is  too  tight  around  the  area  where 
he  has  had  a temporary  colostomy.  The 
plan  is  to  close  off  the  colostomy  as 
soon  as  it  is  determined  that  Becker 
needs  no  additional  surgery 

Sid  on 
board 

Leawood,  Mo.,  will  not  be  losing  a 
police  chief,  it  will  be  gaining  a world- 
class  law  enforcement  administrator  in 
Sid  Mitchell,  who  was  elected  this 
month  to  the  board  of  the  FBI’s  Na- 
tional Academy. 

The  49-year-old  Mitchell  is  a 1991 
graduate  of  the  prestigious  three-month 
program  for  law  enforcement  officers. 
As  board  member  in  charge  of  what  is 
called  Section  H.  he  will  represent  15 
states,  three  international  regions  and 
Mexico  for  the  academy’s  14.000- 
member  alumm  group,  the  National 
Academy  Associates.  Mitchell  will  be 


one  of  only  11  people  to  sit  on  the 
board. 

During  the  four-year  term,  he  will 
progress  through  three  vice  presiden- 
tial scats,  becoming  national  president 
m 2008.  And  all  of  that  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  Leawood's  chief.  “It’s  a 
long-term  commitment."  Mitchell  told 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  "but  it’s  defi- 
nitely worth  it." 

The  post  will  not  impair  his  ability 
to  lead  the  Leawood  Police  Department, 
he  said.  In  fact,  said  Mitchell,  the  ex- 
perience gained  from  serving  as  a board 
member  will  only  benefit  the  agency. 
Deputy  ChiefCralg  Hill  believes  it  was 
his  boss’s  ability  to  embrace  new  tech- 
nology that  helped  cam  him  the  spot. 
The  position,  he  said,  will  raise 
Leawood's  visibility  to  a national  level. 

"For  Chief  Mitchell  to  have  the 
opportunity. -.to  take  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  representing  Section  II..  is  a 
tremendous  honor,”  Hill  told  The  Star. 
“It  puts  us  in  a place  on  a national  level 
that  will  allow  for  us  so  many  things." 
including  cutting  edge  technology, 
training  tactics  and  law  enforcement 
technique. 

Never 
too  old 

Getting  up  at  6 a.m.  and  enduring 
four-  and  five-mile  mns  every  day  may 
not  be  every  49-year-old’s  idea  of  liv- 
ing a dream,  but  it  was  to  Robert  Wil- 
son, who  recently  became  one  of  the 
oldest  rookie  officers  in  the  history  of 
the  Durham.  N.C.,  Police  Department. 

Wilson  had  applied  to  the  agency  in 
1977,  but  the  liming  wasn’t  right.  With 
his  wife  pregnant  with  the  couple’s  sec- 
ond child,  he  decided  to  keep  his  job  as 
a computer  operator  at  Liggett  & 


Meyers  Tobacco  Co.  Wilson  eventually 
become  operations  manager  of  com- 
puter information  systems  there  in 
1990, 

Three  years  later,  he  left  to  start  a 
lawn-care  business,  then  held  jobs  in  a 
construction  firm  and  a fabric  company. 
Finally,  it  was  the  right  time. 

"As  an  older  guy,  physical  training 
was  lough,”  Wilson  told  The  (Durham) 
Herald-Sun.  "It  was  really  hard  getting 
back  into  shape.  I had  basically  been 
stagnant  for  30  years,  except  for  golf  a 
couple  of  times  a week.” 

After  patrolling  with  a field  train- 
ing officer  for  1 2 weeks,  Wilson  will 
spend  another  three  months  soloing 
under  his  FTO’s  supervision.  Wilson’s 
beat  covers  Duke  University,  South 
Square  Mall.  Farrington  Road  and  New 
Hope  Commons. 

Said  Sgt-  B.W.  Ray.  "He’s  a mature 
officer  [who’s]  level-headed  and  grasps 
information  quickly.  And  Officer  Wil- 
son is  excited  about  his  job." 

One  week.  Wilson  and  his  FTO  re- 
covered two  stolen  vehicles  from  the 
county  library.  “The  cars  looked  suspi- 
cious sitting  at  the  library  at  that  par- 
ticular time  of  the  night,  so  we  called  it 
in,”  he  said. 

Although  he  was  concerned  that 
other  officers  would  think  of  him  as  an 
old  guy  — Wilson  has  been  married  29 
years  and  has  two  daughters  — that  has 
not  been  the  case,  he  said.  “I  am  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  guys,"  he  told  The 
Herald-Sun. 

Not  at 
his  desk 

Being  the  top  cop  is  apparently  no 
desk  job  for  either  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Bernard  Kerik  or 


Fort  Worth  Police  Chief  Ralph 
Mendoza,  both  of  whom  made  arrests 
this  month. 

Kerik  was  on  patrol  wifri  three  mem- 
bers of  his  security  detail  in  the  city’s 
Hamilton  Heights  section  when  he  spot- 
ted two  men  who  appeared  to  be  in- 
volved in  a chase.  When  they  were 
stopped,  the  suspects  gave  conflicting 
stories  and  false  names.  It  turned  out 
that  the  van  being  driven  by  Lloyd 
Triplett,  36.  andLydell  WUliaras,  34. 
had  been  stolen  at  gunpoint  in  Norfolk. 
Va.,  on  Feb.  21.  Triplett  was  charged 
with  grand  larceny  and  Williams  with 
unauthorized  use  of  a vehicle.  Both 
were  also  charged  with  criminal  pos- 
session of  stolen  property. 

"1  think  it’s  good  for  a police  officer 
working  a Saturday  or  a Sunday  or  do- 
ing a midnight  [shift]  to  see  the  police 
commissioner  out  there,"  Kerik  told 
Newsday.  The  arrests  were  the  third  and 
fourth  the  commissioner  has  made  since 
his  appointment  in  August. 

In  Fort  Worth,  Mendoza  bad  been 
watching  television  in  his  home  when 
a neighbor  knocked  on  the  door  to  re- 
port the  possible  burglary  of  a house 
under  construction.  Afraid  that  the  bur- 
glar would  get  away  before  officers 
could  respond  to  a 91 1 call,  Mendoza 
donned  his  sneakers  and  grabbed  his 
gun  and  raced  down  the  street.  He  found 
that  neighbors  had  blocked  the 
suspect’s  pickup  truck  with  a car. 

The  suspect.  28-year-old  Adam 
Flores,  was  found  to  have  drug  para- 
phernalia in  his  vehicle  and  what  ap- 
peared to  be  crack  cocaine.  He  admit- 
ted to  burglarizing  two  other  homes 
under  construction  to  support  a drug 
habit. 

Mendoza  told  The  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  that  he  admired  the  civilians 
who  had  gotten  involved.  “They  took  a 
little  bit  of  a risk,”  he  said.  “I  gel  paid 
to  take  that  risk." 


Home, 
sweet  home 

Officers  of  the  Dallas  Police 
Department’s  Northwest  Patrol  Division 
have  a new  home  (above),  the  result 
of  a public/private  sector  partnership 
involving  the  City  of  Dallas  and 
SouthwestAirlines.  The  substation,  the 
first  to  be  built  in  the  city  in  more  than  a 
decade,  was  designed  by  Brown 
Reynolds  Watford  Architects,  and 
opened  ahead  of  schedule  and  under 
budget.  At  bottom  left,  the  station's  main 
desk.  (Photos;  James  F.  Wilson) 
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Diversity  training  for  Portland  officers 
includes  the  transgender  community 


Prompied  by  the  hiring  of 
transgender  and  transsexual  employees, 
who  are  now  covered  tinder  the  city’s 
civil  rights  ordinance,  the  Portland  Po- 
lice Bureau  has  been  providing  in-ser- 
vice training  to  officers  in  order  to 
deepen  their  understanding  of  a group 
many  have  little  personal  knowledge  of. 

The  communications  classes  began 
in  November  and  will  continue  through 
September  Dunng  the  one-hour  ses- 
sions. presentations  are  made  by  vol- 
unteers from  the  transgender  commu- 
nity. who  talk  about  their  own  life  ex- 
periences. the  variations  within  the 
community,  and  psychological  and 
physiological  issues.  Then  they  answer 
personal  questions  from  their  audience. 

Although  the  classes  are  recent,  the 
department's  interest  in  the  sexual  ori- 
entation issue  is  not.  said  Capt.  Robert 
Kauffman,  commander  of  the  police 
bureau’s  training  division.  Tom  Potter, 
who  led  the  agency  from  1989  to  1993, 
was  the  first  police  chief  to  walk  in 
uniform  at  the  city’s  gay  rights  parade. 
While  it  was  controversial  at  the  time, 
said  Kauffman,  the  department  has  been 
doing  it  ever  since.  "He  kind  of  set  the 
standard  for  that."  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

Potter’s  daughter  is  a lesbian,  said 
Kauffman,  and  from  a parent’s  point  of 
view  Potter  had  wanted  both  patrol  of- 
ficers and  detectives  to  be  aware  of  that 
community’s  special  needs.  "He  wanted 
everj'body  to  understand  what  was  re- 
ally going  on  with  these  folks  when  we 
came  into  contact  with  them." 

The  civil  rights  issues  surrounding 
sexual  orientation  were  also  of  great 
concern  to  the  department  at  that  lime 
in  terms  of-ils  community  policing  ini- 
tiatives. Kauffman  added. 

Subsequently,  the  department 
formed  a sexual  minority  roundtable, 
an  advisory  council  to  the  chief’s  of- 


fice, in  the  early  1990s.  The  group, 
comprising  various  representatives 
from  within  that  community,  meets 
once  a month  to  talk  about  police  poli- 
cies. public  safety  issues,  crime  and  fear 
of  crime  with  either  the  chief  or  the  as- 
sistant chief. 

The  inclusion  of  gender  identity 
under  the  city's  anti-bias  ordinance  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  City 
Council  on  Dec.  13,  2000.  One  of  the 


“We’re  not  asking  you  to 
date  them  or  anything,  just 
come  to  work.  You're  all 
wearing  blue  suits,  go  out 
there  and  do  your  job.” 

— Capf.  Robert  Kauffman. 

Portland  police  Training  Division 


first  statements  made  during  the  train- 
ing. said  Kauffman,  is  that 
transgendered  and  transsexual  individu- 
als are  now  a protected  class.  "That 
means  that  if  this  type  of  behavior  oc- 
curs. you’re  in  deep  kimehee,"  he  said. 
"Don’t  do  it.  it’s  against  the  law." 

Because  of  this,  said  Kauffman,  he 
has  been  told  by  one  of  the  training 
volunteers  that  Portland  is  gaining  a 
reputation  as  a safe  place  for 
transgendered  individuals  to  live. 
Within  the  department,  he  said,  there 
are  a number  of  transgendered  and 
transsexual  officers  and  civilian  staff. 

“For  example,  we  have  a non-swom 
guy  who  is  in  his  late  30s.  about  6-foot- 
3.  a quiet  fellow,  in  one  of  our  support 
positions."  Kaufftfiah  lold  LEN.  “You 
don’t  know  who  these  people  are.  Then 
I went  to  give  a talk  to  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations and  there  he  is  in  a black, 
sequined  cocktail  dress  and  4-inch 


spikes  that  make  him  almost  7-feet  tall. 
He  said  he  would  appreciate  if  I didn’t 
tell  anyone,  and  ! said,  'Knock  your- 
self out.'" 

Gender  identity  on  the  force  is  rarely 
on  issue  with  transsexuals  who  have 
already  made  (he  physiological  change 
from  male  to  female,  or  female  to  male, 
said  Kauffman.  “Nobody  asks:  'Are 
you  really  a woman?”'  But 
transgendered  individuals,  who  may 
include  cross-dressers,  pre-operative 
transsexuals  and  those  whose  gender  is 
ambiguous,  present  the  department  with 
a challenge. 

There  have  been  employees  who 
have  made  the  transition  while  on  the 
job.  said  Kauffman.  One  problem  is 
how  partners,  who  often  know  each 
other  better  than  they  know  their  own 
spouses,  continue  working  together 
when  one  of  them  decides  to  change 
genders.  "All  of  a sudden,  you  come  in 
and  say.  'You  know,  in  my  heart  of 
hearts.  I've  always  felt  like  a man  and 
tomorrow,  you  can  start  catling  me 
George.  And  by  the  way.  I’m  going  to 
the  locker  next  to  you."  Not  only  is  it  a 
culture  shock,  said  Kauffman,  but  a 
personal  issue. 

"The  first  thing  that  goes  through 
my  mind  is  she  has  been  lying  to  me  all 
these  years."  he  said.  "We’ve  had  this 
life-bond  together  in  criucal  situations. 
I thought  I could  trust  her  with  my  deep- 
est secrets,  and  all  this  time  I find  out 
she  really  wants  to  be  a man  and  going 
through  all  this.” 

Roni  Lang.  69,  is  a male  cross- 
dresser  who  as  a volunteer  deals  with 
that  issue  in  training  presentations  to 
police.  Pre-operative  transsexuals. 
Lang  told  LEN.  need  understanding  not 
only  from  fellow  officers,  but  from 
management  to  deal  with  issues  such 
as  bathrooms,  showers  and  locker 
rooms. 


"Of  course,  the  police  department 
is  a pretty  macho  organization  and  they 
kind  of  hb  each  other  a lot,  said  Lang. 
"And  that's  all  right,  but  when  a per- 
son is  iransitiumng,  it's  a very  emo- 
tional time  for  them  also.” 

Kauffman  agreed.  Using  the  right 
pronoun  is  important  to  these  individu- 
als and  the  department  tncs  to  deal  with 
that,  he  said.  "It’s  not  so  much  dealing 
with  the  individual  in  transition;  that's 
usually  taken  care  of  by  the  p.sycholo- 
gist.  the  psychiatrist,  medical  doctors 
and  counselors.  They’ve  pretty  much 
made  a major  commitment  to  this.  The 
issue  is  the  coworkers." 

Within  the  ranks,  there  arc  officers 
who  believe  that  such  people  violate 
religious  and  mural  codes,  he  said. 
'That’s  there  whether  wc  like  it  or  not." 
Then  there  arc  those  who  announce  that 
they  will  not  be  showering  with  any- 
body. “Well,  you  know,  we’re  not  ask- 
ing you  to  dale  them  or  anything,  just 
come  to  work."  Kauffman  said.  "You're 
all  wearing  blue  suits,  go  out  there  and 
do  your  job." 

Lang,  who  prefers  the  use  of  femi- 
nine pronouns,  said  she  dues  not  ex- 
pect to  see  enormous  improvement  os 
a result  of  the  training,  because  (he  po- 
lice bureau  already  acts  so  well  toward 
the  sexual  minority  community.  In 
Lang's  experience,  very  few  people 
who  are  cross-dressed  run  into  prob- 
lems with  officers,  yet  the  fear  is  still 
there. 

“One  of  the  things  we  talk  about  in 
class  is  if  a police  officer  stops  some- 
one and  they’re  cross-dressed,  that  per- 
son is  going  to  be  even  more  concerned 
and  maybe  more  upset,  more  nervous 
than  usual,’  said  Lung.  "What  I try  to 
get  across  is  that  wc  don’t  want  special 
privileges,  but  we  may  be  more  upset 
about  the  situation." 

The  training.  Lang  said,  lets  the 


Whatever 
suits  you 

A Bexar  County,  Texas,  deputy 
was  given  permission  in  February 
to  begin  wearing  a woman's  uni- 
form in  anticipation  of  a sex- 
change  operation. 

The  deputy,  whom  Sheriff 
Ralph  Lopez  would  identify  onljf 
as  a top  Ucuiennnl  in  the  patrol 
division.  Is  the  first  police  olTiccr 
in  the  state  to  undeigo  gender  re- 
assignment. He  has  begun  receiv- 
ing counseling  and  honnonc  treat- 
ments ahead  of  Mrgery.  When 
counselors  say  it  is  appropriate, 
the  deputy  will  begin  wearing 
women’s  clothing. 

Lopez  has  ordered  the  depart- 
ment to  mind  its  manners,  "Wc 
should  be  supportive  of  a person 
who  is  making  a drastic  individual 
choice  in  his  life."  he  told  The 
Houston  Chronicle.  "Wc  have  to 
support  the  legality  and  his  nght 
to  do  lliat." 


community  know  that  us  long  as  they 
obey  the  low.  they  will  not  be  stopped 
merely  because  of  their  gender  identity. 
"There  is  always  that  fear  and  there  al- 
ways will  be.  but  you  begin  to  realize 
that  they  [police]  ore  human  and  they 
treat  you  with  kindness  and  courtesy.” 
she  said. 

Given  the  department’s  training  phi- 
losophy. noted  Kauffman,  it  is  not  un- 
usual that  die  classes  are  meant  to  pro- 
vide guidance  fur  behavior  both  inside 
and  outside  the  agency.  The  police  bu- 
reau considers  its  officers  as  part  of  the 
community,  blumng  (he  line  that  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  workplace.  The 
baseline  commitment,  said  Kauffman, 
it  to  treat  both  the  public  and  cowork- 
ers with  fairness  and  equality.  "So  let's 
get  away  from  this  thin  blue  line  and 
all  this  other  stuff,"  he  said. 


Youthful  indiscretions? 


Taking  a different  road  with  first-time  drug  violators 


Taking  a kinder,  gentler  approach  to 
some  first -lime  juvenile  offenders,  po- 
lice and  village  officials  in  Wayne,  111., 
will  deal  locally  with  those  caught 
dnnking  or  possessing  small  amounts 
of  marijuana,  under  an  ordinance 
adopted  by  village  council  members  in 
February. 

The  new  policy  calls  for  teenagers 
to  sit  down  with  parents  or  lawyers,  the 
village  attorney  and  the  officer  involved 
in  the  arrest  to  try  and  work  out  a pun- 
ishment that  will  fit  the  crime.  If  the 
parties  cannot  come  to  a resolution, 
police  still  have  the  option  of  charging 
the  juvenile  understate  laws.  Moreover, 
the  ordinance  treats  teenagers  who  are 
children  and  those  who  are  legally 
adults  the  same. 

Chief  Robert  Heitzman  cited  a hy- 
pothetical case  of  "a  couple  of  16-year- 
olds  and  a couple  of  l7-year-olds.  all 
four  drinking.”  Formerly,  he  said,  two 
would  be  charged  us  adults  and  two  as 
minors.  But.  he  added:  "The  case  is  that 
they  are  friends,  they  play  together,  they 
whatever  together,  they  obviously  drink 
together,  two  go  into  the  juvenile  sys- 
tem. In  this  type  of  situation,  those  four 
people  should  be  treated  the  same  un- 
less one  has  a history  we’re  not  aware 
of.  It’s  not  like  you  have  two  18-year- 
olds  and  a couple  of  1 2-year-olds." 

Heitzman  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  he  had  asked  the  village  at- 


Chief  would  rather  lake  these  first-time  offenders  and  work 
their  fannies  off  doing  community  service." 


tomey  to  research  similar  ordinances  in 
other  municipalities.  While  many  have 
such  local  statutes,  officials  do  not  al- 
ways elect  to  use  them.  Those  that  do 
have  such  laws  restrict  them  to  alco- 
hol. drawing  the  line  at  marijuana. 

In  neighboring  Geneva,  underage 
drinkers  are  sometimes  given  a $50  fine 
for  a first  offense,  but  all  drug  crimes 
go  to  court.  St.  Charles  Police  Chief 
Don  Shaw  told  The  Chicago  Daily  Her- 
ald that  he  specifically  requested  that 
drinking  by  minors  not  be  included  in 
offenses  handled  locally  in  an  admin- 
istrative hearing.  Officers  occasionally 
just  call  parents  and  issue  a warning  for 
possession  if  the  alcohol  has  not  been 
consumed.  He  sends  drug  cases  to 
court,  however,  to  send  a message. 

"I’m  not  naive."  Shaw  told  The 
Daily  Herald.  "1  went  to  college.  I’m 
aware  that  young  people  are  going  to 
experiment  with  drugs.  But  I think  they 
need  to  know  the  seriousness  with 
which  it  can  impact  their  lives.  I think 
for  us  to  handle  that  administratively 
doesn’t  do  that,  it  doesn’t  hold  them 
accountable." 

Yet  Heitzman  said  that  over  the 
years,  he  has  seen  alcohol  exert  a far 


more  destructive  impact  on  families 
than  marijuana.  “Everyone  said  if  you 
use  marijuana,  you’re  going  to  end  up 
doing  coke,  heroin,  that  progression 
thing."  he  observed.  "But  I've  seen  al- 
cohol become  an  accepted  form  in  some 
of  these  families,  and  I’ve  seen  that 
have  more  of  a long-term  effect," 
Young  kids  make  mistakes,  he  said. 


It  is  belter  to  craft  a response  that  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  offender’s  fam- 
ily situation,  record  and  a variety  of 
other  factors,  rather  than  automatically 
saddle  them  with  a cnminal  record. 

"I  would  rather  take  these  first -time 
offenders  and  work  their  fannies  off 
doing  community  service  — preferably 
alongside  a police  officer”  than  charge 
them,  said  Heitzman.  "If  1 were  just  a 
normal  parent,  not  the  chief  of  police, 
and  my  child  got  caught  with  marijuana. 
I would  be  very  concerned  he  would 
have  a state  charge,  a Class  B or  C mis- 


demeanor. on  his  record,  which  could 
have  an  influence  on  a sensitive  job  is- 
sue later  on." 

Parents,  he  noted,  arc  often  more 
concerned  abtiut  fighting  a case  m court 
than  with  addressing  why  their  child 
was  drinking  or  smoking  marijuana. 
The  new  policy  will  help  return  the  fo- 
cus to  the  teenager  and  not  the  charge. 

"We  don't  have  much  crime  out 
here."  said  Heitzman.  "I  would  rather 
spend  my  time  doing  something  like 
this.  1 would  rather  take  a hands-on 
appro.ich  ” 


Bottoms-up!  C-OP  seen  giving  more 
officers  specific  beat  responsibility 


Some  90  percent  of  all  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  serving  popula- 
tions of  50.000  or  more  helped  facili- 
tate community  policing  goals  by  giv- 
ing patrol  officers  responsibility  for 
specific  geographic  beats,  according  to 
a new  study  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics. 

The  report.  "Commumty  Policing  in 
Local  Police  Departments.  1997  and 
1999."  queried  3.246  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  about  their  com- 
munity policing  personnel,  training, 
policies  and  programs.  Among  its  key 
findings  was  that  the  number  of  desig- 
nated community  officers  grew  during 


the  years  of  the  study  from  4 percent  to 
21  percent,  or  to  113,000  full-time 
sworn  personnel  engaged  in  such  ac- 
tivities during  1999. 

As  of  June  30  of  that  year,  the  re- 
port said.  69  percent  of  local  police 
departments  serving  96  percent  of  all 
residents  had  met  with  community 
groups  in  the  past  year,  while  40  per- 
cent had  formed  problem-solving  part- 
nerships within  the  previous  three 
years. 

Researchers  also  determined  iJjat  87 
percent  of  all  local  officers  as  of  June 
30.  1999.  were  employed  by  depart- 
ments that  provided  community  polic- 


ing training  for  new  recniits.  And  dur- 
ing 1999.  92  percent  of  residents  were 
served  by  municipal  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  provided  routine  access 
to  enme  statistics  or  enme  maps,  Two 
years  earlier,  that  figure  wa.s  just  70 
percent. 

According  to  the  study.  76  percent 
of  the  departments  that  held  regular 
meetings  with  citizens’  groups  met  with 
school  officials  and  students.  52  per- 
cent met  with  neighborhood  associa- 
tions and  50  percent  with  business 
groups.  Forty-five  percent  met  with 
senior  citizen  groups  and  41  percent 
with  domestic  violence  groups. 
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Racial  profiling:  The  beat 

New  developments  from  the  White  House  to  the 


Acct^rding  lo  a memo  released  by  the 
While  House  on  Feb.  28.  U.S.  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft  has  been  directed  by 
President  Bush  lo  "review  the  use  by  federal 
law  enforcement  aulhorities  of  race  as  a 
factor  in  conducting  slops,  searches  and  other 
investigative  procedures,”  as  a step  toward 
reducing  the  practice  of  racial  profiling. 

The  memo  also  directs  Ashcroft  to  work 
with  Congress  and  stale  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  to  collect  data  and 
"assess  the  ement  and  nature  of  any  such 
practices." 

In  a speech  before  a joint  session  of 
Congress  the  day  before.  Bush  said:  “We  will 
not  hinder  the  work  of  our  nation's  brave 
police  officers.  But  by  stopping  the  abuses  of 
a few,  we  will  add  to  the  public  confidence 
our  police  officers  cam  and  deserve." 

Police  leaders  have  asked  to  meet  with 
White  House  officials  to  discuss  a proposed 
panel  to  examine  racial  profiling  and  other 
issues.  No  dale  for  such  a meeting  has  been 
SCI. 

In  other  developments  around  the  nation 
on  the  racial  profiling  issue: 

ARKANSAS  — On  die  grounds  that  data 
coilcciion  would  be  too  costly  and  dangerous, 
stale  lawmakers  in  February  pulled  a bill  that 
would  have  required  stale  police  lo  gather 
infommtion  on  traffic  stops  as  a means  of 
tr.u‘kmg  racial  profiling. 

COLORADO  — Stale  Representative  Peter 
GrotT.  ii  Denver  Democrat,  said  in  January 
that  he  will  reintroduce  a bill  that  would 
require  the  state  patrol  and  local  law 
enlorccnicni  in  jurisdictions  with  populations 
greater  than  25.000  to  collect  data  at  irafTic 
slops.  A Mate  analysis  of  the  cost  involved  in 
sorting  through  the  infonuation.  however. 


places  it  at  more  than  $100,000  for  each 
depanment  and  hundreds  of  man-hours. 

MARYLAND  — A bill  that  would  require 
officers  to  record  racial  data  from  all  traffic 
stops  garnered  support  last  month  from  more 
than  20  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
House  Commerce  and  Government  Matters 
Committee,  including  elected  officials  and 
representatives  of  chiefs  of  police,  sheriffs  and 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

MINNESOTA  — While  Minneapolis  and  St, 
Paul  police  chiefs  Robert  Olson  and  William 
Finney  pushed  this  month  for  a statewide,  state- 
funded  study  that  would  require  officers  to 
collect  racial  data  from  traffic  stops,  Gov.  Jesse 
Ventura  told  members  of  die  state's  police 
chiefs'  and  sheriffs'  associations  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  mandate  the  gathering  of  such 
infonnaiion.  Ventura’s  budget  contains 
$280,000  for  such  a study,  but  the  governor  said 
he  would  be  willing  to  redirect  the  money  to 
training  instead. 

MISSOURI  — Data  from  4,480  traffic  slops 
made  by  Columbia  police  showed  that  blacks 
drivers  made  up  20  percent  of  those  who  were 
pulled  over,  although  they  represent  just  10 
percent  of  the  city’s  population,  according  to  the 
1990  census.  The  report,  released  in  February, 
also  found  that  42  percent  of  cars  searched  by 
local  police  had  black  drivers. 

Under  Missouri's  racial  profiling  law,  the  712 
police  agencies  in  the  state  are  required  to  hand 
in  a report  on  the  race  and  gender  of  drivers 
they  stopped,  and  departments  that  fail  to  do  so 
by  March,  or  that  refuse  to,  could  face  a loss  of 
slate  funds,  By  February.  127  reports  had  been 
turned  in.  said  a spokesman  for  the  attorney 
general's  office. 


NEW  JERSEY  — The  four  victims  of  a 1998 
shooting  by  state  police  on  the  New  Jersey 
Tiimpike.  which  ignited  the  national  furor  over 
racial  profiling,  were  awarded  $12.9  milhon  in  a 
settlement  with  the  state  in  February.  In  another 
development  related  to  the  case,  state  Attorney 
General  John  J.  Fanner  Jr.  has  asked  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  to  let  stand  criminal 
charges  against  the  two  troopers  involved  in  the 
April  1998  turnpike  shooting.  In  October,  the 
charges  against  troopers  John  Hogan  and  James 
Kenna  were  dismissed  by  a Superior  Court 
judge.  An  appeals  court  unanimously  reversed 
that  ruling  on  Jan.  5.  however,  reinstating 
charges  of  attempted  murder  and  aggravated 
assault  against  Kenna  and  aggravated  assault 
against  Hogan. 

Officials  from  the  state  troopers’  union  have 
pointed  to  a dramatic  decline  in  the  number  of 
drug  arrests  made  on  the  turnpike  and  Garden 
Stale  Parkway  as  evidence  of  the  chilling  effect 
that  fear  of  racial-profiling  accusations  has  had 
on  the  force.  The  number  of  drug  charges 
resulting  from  stops  on  the  turnpike  fell  from 
494  in  1999  to  370  last  year,  and  from  783  to 
350  on  the  parkway. 

Although  figures  released  in  January  as  part  of  a 
mandatory  report  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
showed  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
minority  drivers  stopped  on  the  turnpike,  from 
38  percent  to  40  percent,  officials  cautioned  that 
no  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the  data. 
Among  other  problems  cited  was  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  reporting  time  between  the  most 
recent  figures  and  those  with  which  they  were 
compared.  The  first  period,  from  Jan.  1 to  April 
30.  2000.  was  four  months;  the  second,  from 
May  I lo  Oct.  31,  was  six  months. 

OREGON  — The  initial  results  of  a 10-monih 


study  of  racial  profiling  by  the  Hillsboro 
Police  Deparuneni,  released  in  February, 
found  that  while  officers  probably  do  not  | 
target  minorities,  they  might  be  more  likely  to 
search,  arrest  or  ticket  a black  driver  once  a 
stop  has  occurred. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Computerized  records 
maintained  by  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department  will  now  include  not  only  the 
race,  age  and  gender  of  people  stopped,  and 
the  basis  for  the  action,  but  will  also  note  the 
same  characteristics  of  the  officer.  The 
information  will  be  available  to  the  PPD’s 
internal  affairs  unit  and  to  civil  rights 
lawyers. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Requiring  police  to 
collect  racial  data  on  the  stale’s  large  Indian 
population  during  traffic  stops  would  only 
serve  to  further  alienate  that  group,  said 
Representative  Bill  Napoli,  a Rapid  City 
Republican  whose  impassioned  speech 
swayed  lawmakers  to  kill  the  legislation  by  a 
vote  of  11-2. 

UTAH  — A bill  that  would  have  required 
drivers  to  list  a racial  category  on  their 
license,  so  that  it  could  be  recorded  by  police 
in  the  event  of  a traffic  stop,  died  in  the  state 
Senate  this  month  after  a vote  of  13-13.  The 
bill  was  supported  by  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  state  attorney  general  and  the 
governor's  office. 

WASHINGTON  — The  creation  of  a 
Tacoma  Police  Department  task  force  to 
examine  racial  profiling  was  approved  in 
January  by  the  City  Council.  Police  found 
recently  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  31,114 
traffic  tickets  issued  in  1999  went  to  black 
drivers. 
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Points  well  made: 

Special  skills  are  worth  more  in  Mesa 


are  also  part  of  the  program.  Points  will 
be  given  for  assignments  lo  the  avia- 
tion section,  bike  unit,  crime  scene  of- 
ficer. traffic  section.  DARE/GREAT 
programs,  and  the  special  investigations 
division.  Any  officer  who  returns  to 
patrol  for  at  least  one  year  from  a spe- 
cialty assignment  will  receive  10  points. 

Officers  must  also  have  an  overall 
performance  rating  of  "meets  stan- 
dards" or  better  on  the  last  two  years' 


performance  ratings  and  be  approved^ 
by  the  Professional  Enhancement  Com- 
mittee, a team  composed  of  a lieuten- 
ant. a sergeant  and  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  chief.  Should  a permanent  pro- 
motion be  made  to  sergeant,  participa- 
tion in  the  program  ends. 

"In  Arizona,  it’s  dog-eat-dog,”  said 
Saban,  “We’ve  got  posters  of  other 
agencies  inside  our  city  asking  them  to 


Departments  dangle  dollar  signs  in 
front  of  would-be  police  recruits’  eyes 


A point  system  that  translates  into 
extra  money  per  month  is  the  plan  Mesa 
police  officials  are  h 'ping  will  help  re- 
tain veteran  officers  in  an  atmosphere 
of  near  cutthroat  competition  for  expe- 
rienced law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  Career  Enhancement  Program, 
as  the  plan  is  called,  is  intended  lo  keep 
skilled  personnel  on  the  force  by  pro- 
moting ]oh  siiiisfaction  and  professional 
growth.  Open  to  all  officers  below  the 
rank  of  sergeant  and  Master  Police  Of- 
ficer. it  assigns  point  values  to  a vari- 
ety of  categories,  including  fluency  in 
Spanish,  driving  accident-free  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  being  a certi- 
fied paramedic  or  a field  training  of- 
ficer. Compensation  ranges  from  $40 
lo  $160  a month  for  the  most  expen- 
enced  officers. 

"The  concept  of  the  Career  En- 
hancement Program  is  to  allow  offic- 
ers to  stay  at  the  front-line  levels,  and 
as  they  attain  skills  and  abilities 
throughout  their  career,  wc'rc  going  to 
compensate  them  for  it,"  Comdr.  Dan 
Snhan.  who  chaired  the  committee  that 
developed  the  program,  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  "It's  a retention 
mechanism,  a bonus  to  people  who  we 
want  to  stick  around  because  they  have 
a certain  level  of  expertise  we  can  ben- 
efit from." 

A four-level,  phased  program,  the 
initiative  will  be  implemented  starting 
July  I New  officers  must  earn  1 5 points 
and  have  served  three  years  since 
graduating  from  the  academy  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  first  level  To  progress. 


they  must  slay  at  the  current  level  for 
two  years  and  earn  more  points.  To 
reach  Level  4,  they  must  have  65  points 
and  have  served  two  years  at  Level  3. 
"The  higher  amount  would  be  the  eight- 
year  minimum,”  said  Saban. 

According  to  an  interoffice  memo 
from  Saban  lo  Chief  Jan  Strauss,  the 
cost  for  one  year 's  compensation  for  63 
officers  now  eligible  for  Level  4 will 
be  $131,040.  In  2002.  officers  eligible 


As  the  rccruiimcni  crisis  m law  en- 
forcement drags  on,  a number  of  de- 
partments around  the  nation  are  sweet- 
ening the  pot  for  applicants  by  offering 
sign-on  bonuses. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment. which  had  set  a goal  two  years 
ago  of  putting  10,000  officers  on  the 
street,  is  offering  $2,000  in  relocation 
money  as  well  as  medical  insurance  for 
recruits'  domestic  partners.  It  has  also 
promised  to  increase  basic  pay  from 
$42,000  lo  $47,000  if  the  rookie  has  a 
four-year  college  degree. 

Officials  in  DcKalb  County.  Ga.. 
have  included  in  their  $4I9-million 
budget  sufficient  funding  to  pay  a 
$1,000  signing  bonus  to  recruits.  Out 
of  a total  of  1 . 1 80  sworn  positions,  the 
agency  needs  to  fill  212.  Salaries  have 
been  raised  to  $32,172.  compared  with 


for  Levels  3 anu  4 with  at  least  seven 
years  on  the  force  will  be  compensated 
at  a cost  of  $336,960.  The  following 
year,  when  three  of  four  levels  of  offic- 
ers seek  bonuses,  it  will  cost  more  than 
$500,000.  and  over  $600,000  in  2004 
when  the  program  is  fully  phased  in  and 
officers  at  all  levels  become  eligible. 

In  addition  to  numerous  skills  and 
certifications  that  are  being  assigned 
point  values,  full-time  specializations 


$30,783  for  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

Veteran  officers  are  the  apple  of 
some  police  departments'  eyes.  "We’re 
experiencing  what  every  other  agency 
is.  the  qualified  pool  of  applicants  out 
there  is  small  so  we're  trying  to  lap  into 
a resource  we  really  haven’t  lapped  into 
before  — already  certified  officers," 
said  Cpl.  Tim  Green,  coordinator  of 
training  and  recruitment  for  the 
Burlington,  Vi,.  Police  Department. 

The  agency  has  initiated  a two-level 
bonus  system,  offering  $3,000  for  in- 
state certified  officers,  and  $2,000  for 
those  with  out-of-state  certification. 

“We  can  benefit  from  their  experi- 
ence." Green  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "It  takes  us  1 7 weeks  less  to  train 
a Vermont  certified  officer  than  some- 
one with  no  experience,  and  about  13 
weeks  less  for  an  out-of-state  person.” 


Green  said  the  department  is  hop- 
ing that  the  bonus  will  attract  those  who 
have  considered  relocating  but  are 
straddling  the  fence.  “The  bonus  helps 
with  relocation  and  making  that  finan- 
cial decision  to  move."  he  said. 

In  the  city  of  Hinesburg.  Vt..  Chief 
Chris  Morrell  is  offering  bonuses  of  as 
high  as  $5,000  if  recruits  will  stay  on 
the  job  for  a set  period. 

Bonuses  have  worked  so  success- 
fully for  the  Pasco  County,  Fla.. 
Sheriff's  Department  that  16  deputies 
have  been  hired  since  Sept.  1.  Shortly 
before  leaving  office  at  the  end  of  E>e- 
cember.  Sheriff  Lee  Cannon  said  he  no 
longer  needed  lo  offer  the  $5,000  in- 
centive. 

"We  got  our  positions  filled."  he  told 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times.  “We're  de- 
veloping somewhat  of  u wailing  list." 


With  the  new  road  deputy  assign- 
ments. the  department  was  able  to  trans- 
fer 29  deputies  to  other  positions  and 
give  six  of  them  raises.  Two  deputies 
promoted  to  sergeant  also  got  raises. 

The  news  is  pot  as  good  in  another 
Gulf  Coast  county.  The  sheriff’s  office 
in  Manatee  County  is  offering  $1,000 
bonuses  for  dispatchers  and  $3,000  for 
corrections  deputies  who  are  slate  cer- 
tified. said  Capt.  Ray  Fabec.  TWelve  of 
the  agency's  39  dispatcher  positions  are 
open.  Nearly  50  corrections  officers 
must  be  hired  to  make  up  its  authorized 
strength  of  257  positions,  said  spokes- 
man Dave  Bristow. 

"It's  bad,”  he  told  The  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune.  “We've  tried  lo  do 
what  we  could  with  Band-Aid  solu- 
tions. We  are  now  taking  extreme  mea- 
sures.” 
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U.S.  teens  outdo 
Euro  counterparts 


in  illicit  drug  use 


One-fourth  of  10th  graders  in  the 
United  Slates  have  used  illicit  drugs, 
as  compared  with  one  in  every  10  stu- 
dents m European  countries  with  the 
highest  rates  of  use.  according  to  a 
study  of  31  nations  released  in  Febru- 
ary at  the  meeting  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  Stockholm. 

Analyzing  the  findings  of  an  anony- 
mous survey  sent  in  1999  to  14.000 
American  high  school  students  and 
95.000  students  in  30  European  coun- 
tries. researchers  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  Albany  found 
that  41  percent  of  10th  graders  in  the 
United  States  said  they  had  tried  mari- 
juana and  23  percent  had  tried  other  il- 
legal drugs.  In  Europe,  less  than  half 
that  number  — 1 7 percent  — said  they 
had  tried  pot  and  just  6 percent  said  they 
had  used  other  substances. 

But  European  teenagers  were  more 
likely  to  have  consumed  alcohol  and 
smoked  cigarettes,  said  the  study. 
TWenty-six  percent  of  American  10th 
graders  said  they  had  smoked  at  least 
one  cigarette  in  the  past  30  days,  as 
compared  to  37  percent  of  Europeans. 
Sixty-one  percent  of  teenagers  in  Eu- 
rope said  they  had  consumed  alcohol 
in  that  lime,  compared  with  40  percent 
of  Amencans  youngsters. 

"If  you're  having  a war  on  drugs, 
one  measure  is  within  a comparative 
perspective,”  said  Thor  Bjamason.  a 
sociologist  at  SUNY-Albany  and  co- 
author of  the  report,  the  European 
School  Survey  Project  on  Alcohol  and 


Drugs.  "If  drug  use  is  increasing  at  a 
slower  rate  in  your  country,  that  could 
be  a victory." 

Drug  use  in  the  United  Slates,  with 
the  exception  of  Ecstasy,  has  in  fact 
slowed.  An  analysis  of  that  will  come 
with  the  second  phase  of  the  project, 
said  researchers. 

The  differences  in  drug  use  is  strik- 
ing. noted  Bjamason.  "Thai’s  one  in 
four  students  in  this  country,"  he  told 
The  New  York  Times.  "Even  in  the 
European  countries  with  the  highest 
rales,  it’s  only  one  in  10." 

The  study  was  designed  so  that  it 
could  be  accurately  compared  to  the 
University  of  Michigan’s  “Monitoring 
the  Future"  project.  That  study,  which 
has  surveyed  students  on  various  issues 
for  the  past  26  years,  is  considered  the 
best  barometer  of  drug  use  trends. 

Researchers  said  they  were  particu- 
larly intere.sted  in  marijuana  use  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  drugs  laws  arc  rela- 
tively permissive.  While  the  number  of 
Dutch  10th  graders  who  tried  the  drug 
was  higher  than  the  national  average  in 
Europe  — 28  percent  as  compared  to 
17  percent  — Ireland.  Britain.  France 
and  the  Czech  Republic  all  had  higher 
rates,  as  did  the  United  States. 

Lloyd  Johnston,  head  of  the  Moni- 
toring the  Future  study,  cited  the  more 
relaxed  altitudes  in  Europe  toward 
drinking  and  smoking,  as  well  as  cul- 
tural differences,  for  the  slower  spread 
of  marijuana  and  other  drugs  outside 
the  United  States. 


Jury  still  out  on  whether 
sex-crime  lists  cut  crime 


As  an  investigative  tool,  sex  of- 
fender registration  provides  police  with 
a ready  file  of  suspects,  and  parole  of- 
ficers with  a way  to  supervise  newly 
released  convicts.  But  as  an  effective 
means  of  reducing  sex  crimes,  there  is 
little  research  to  show  whether  notifi- 
cation and  registration  work,  according 
to  some  Minnesota  experts. 

State  lawmakers  there  last  year  ap- 
propriated $18.4  million  to  improve 
offender  tracking  and  establish  a frame- 
work for  a criminal  justice  information 
system.  The  improvements,  made  un- 
der the  statute  known  as  Katie’s  Law. 
are  the  sixth  to  he  added  to  the  slate’s 
dccade-old  registration  statute. 

Katie's  Law.  prompted  by  the  1999 
abduction  and  murder  of  Katie  Poirier 
by  a man  convicted  of  six  previous  sex 
offenses,  requires  offenders  to  report 
their  vehicles,  secondary  addresses 
where  they  might  spend  time,  and  prop- 
erty. It  also  mandates  that  some  juve- 
nile offenders  register  for  life  and 
makes  failing  to  '-egister  a felony. 

Yet  observers  maintain  that  offend- 
ers continue  to  slip  through  the  cracks. 

"It’s  only  a matter  of  time  before 
state  legislatures  are  going  to  ask  if  this 
is  worth  the  money  they’re  spending." 
said  Wayne  Logan,  an  associate  profes- 
sor at  Wiliam  Mitchell  College  of  Law 
in  St  Paul  "We  only  have  anecdotal 
evidence  of  success  and  failure.” 

With  an  increase  of  more  than  4,000 
registered  sex  offenders  since  1999. 
police  agencies  in  Minnesota  now  keep 
track  of  about  12.500  on  file.  One  stale 
agency,  according  to  The  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune,  has  estimated  that  up  to 
one-third  of  those  in  the  dau  base  may 


not  be  living  at  their  registered  address. 

Forexample,  Minneapolis  police  in 
September  stopped  convicted  sex  of- 
fender Brandon  L,  Guenther,  32.  for  a 
traffic  violation  and  found  out  he  had 
failed  to  register.  It  was  his  third  fail- 
ure to  do  so  since  1998. 

“It’s  unrealistic  to  assume  that  by  a 
magic  lick  of  the  clock  they  will  stop 
doing  criminal  acts,  especially  when 
that  act  is  just  filling  out  a piece  of  pa- 
per," said  Will  Alexander,  community 
notification  coordinator  for  the  state 
Department  of  Corrections.  "Ultimate- 
ly, the  responsibility  for  behaving  in  a 
lawful  manner  rests  with  the  offender 
and  not  upon  police  checking  on  them." 

Notification  may  be  a deterrent  be- 
cause it  brings  offenders  into  constant 
contact  with  law  enforcement,  Alexan- 
der told  The  Star-Tnbune,  but  it  can 
also  backfire.  Anthony  L.  Sweats,  also 
known  as  Tacuma  Mwanza,  left  town 
in  January  when  Minneapolis  officials 
set  up  a meeting  to  notify  residents  that 
he  would  be  moving  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"Notification  and  registration  aren’t 
cure-alls.”  he  said,  although  they  can 
aid  in  the  prosecution,  incarceration, 
supervision  and  treatment  of  offenders. 

And  the  public  wants  it.  said  Vir- 
ginia State  Police  Lieut.  T.W  Turner. 
More  than  6.000  violent  sex  offender 
are  sent  address  verifications  there  ev- 
ery three  months.  The  process  costs 
approximately  $140,000  a year,  but 
there  were  nearly  10  million  searches 
on  the  state’s  sex  offender  Web  site. 

"It’s  costly,  but  I think  registration 
and  notification  is  a worthwhile  pro- 
gram." he  told  The  Slar-Tnbune. 


Customs  agents  in  February  discovered  a tunnel,  seen  above,  in 
f f w Nogales,  Ariz.,  near  the  U.S.-Mexican  border.  In  the  house  where  the 
- a tunnel  terminated,  Customs  agents  discovered  198  bricks  of  cocaine, 

weighing  840  pounds.  (Reuters) 


Changes  in  M.O.  hamper  drug-bust 
activities  of  NJSP  ‘hotel  squad’ 
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The  ability  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police’s  six-member  hotel  squad  to 
make  drug  busts  has  been  sharply  un- 
dercut due  to  a change  last  summer  in 
the  regulations  governing  the  unit’s  in- 
vestigative activities,  a state  police  of- 
ficial said  in  February. 

Lieut.  Col.  Vince  Modarclli,  the 
NJSP's  second  highest-ranking  officer, 
said  that  information  from  hotel  regis- 
tration cards  supplied  by  desk  clerks 
had  allowed  the  unit  to  work  with  fed- 
eral authorities  to  determine  whether  a 
visitor  had  recently  crossed  the  border 
or  had  been  arrested  before. 

The  squad  was  responsible  for  some 
of  the  state’s  biggest  drug  busts.  Last 
year,  it  made  $24.4  million  in  seizures, 
and  the  state  police  as  a whole.  $33.6 
million. 

But  new  guidelines  were  pul  in 
place  by  the  olfice  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Farmer  Jr.  amid  the  continu- 
ing furor  over  racial  profiling.  The  unit. 


which  is  now  called  the  Interstate  Drug 
Trafficking  Squad,  had  been  helped  by 
clerks  who  were  asked  to  tip  off  inves- 
tigators as  to  guests  that  exhibited  trails 
of  drug  dealers.  Such  characteristics 
could  include  a length  of  stay  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  amount  of  luggage, 
paying  in  cash,  and  license  plates  from 
the  South  or  Southwest. 

The  hotel  program  had  been  can- 


celed for  several  months  in  1999  when 
it  was  charged  with  asking  clerks  to 
identify  Hispanic  guests. 

"What's  wrong  with  paying  cash’’” 
Joseph  McNamara,  former  police  chief 
of  San  Jose  and  now  a fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  in  California,  told 
The  (Bergen  County)  Record.  "It's  like 
u police  state  where  all  behavior  is  sus- 
picious.” 


Corporate  Chauffeur 
Executive  Driver 

Fortune  1000  company  located  in  Northern  N.J  is  looking  (or  a chauKeur  to  drive  a Senior 
Executive  weekdays  and  some  weekends  (a  car  will  be  provided).  Driving  will  consist  of  daily 
pickups  & drop-ohs  between  Connecticut  and  Northern  N J office,  as  well  as  to  and  from  travel 
destinations.  Our  ideal  candidate  will  also  assume  additional  responsibiiiUBS  during  business 
hours. 

Requirements  Include  professional  driving  expenence,  a valid  dnver’s  license  and  an  impec- 
cable driving  record.  Law  enlorcement  or  military  expenence  preferred 
To  the  succesalul  candidate,  we  otter  a very  comperitive  salary  and  a comprehensive  ben- 
efits package.  Please  forward  resume  to  (fax)  201  •934-7360or  mail  to  TYV/HR,  933  MacArthur 
Blvd.,  Mahwah,  NJ  07430  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Are  college  programs  for 
Mass,  cops  just  diploma  mills? 


Continued  from  Page  I 

“Cops  live  in  a closed  culture.”  he 
told  The  Boston  Globe.  “Going  to  the 
classes  opens  us  up."  Nee  recalled  one 
session  in  which  the  relative  of  an  ex- 
ecuted prisoner  spoke  to  students.  "I've 
been  for  the  death  penalty  all  my  life, 
but  what  this  person  had  to  say  just  blew 
me  away,  and  I wasn't  the  only  one.  It 
really  got  me  thinking  on  things." 

Police  have  no  say  in  which  schools 
arc  selected  In  run  the  courses.  Nee  told 
Law  Knfnrcemcnl  News.  "We  just  go 
to  the  schools  they  say  arc  accredited 
by  the  state.  If  there  arc  tour  or  five 
schools  where  people  lend  to  go  the 
most,  they  might  offer  the  best  satellite 
campus,  they  might  offer  something 
closest  to  home,  something  closest  to 
the  shift  of  the  officers  that  fits  their 
needs,"  said  Nee.  “I  would  say  these 
particular  schools,  as  opposed  to  a 
Nonheasicm  or  a BU  (Boston  Univer- 
sity). also  lend  to  suit  the  officer's 


schedule  and  family  life.” 

Judith  I.  Gill,  the  state's  Chancellor 
of  Higher  Education,  has  proposed  that 
schools  submit  a written  statement  de- 
scribing the  dimensions  of  their  pro- 
grams. which  would  then  be  analyzed 
with  the  help  of  experts  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  cnminal  justice  from  around 
the  country.  Such  factors  as  class  size, 
class  location,  the  educational  back- 
ground of  instructors  and  the  academic 
rigor  of  the  courses  would  all  he  taken 
into  consideration,  although  no  inter- 
views with  instructors  or  students  are 
planned. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
however,  has  limited  supervisory  power 
over  private  colleges  and  universities. 
Course  offerings  do  not  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board  because  schools 
established  before  1^43  need  not  sub- 
mit any  information. 

"These  programs  should  be  stress- 
ing academics,  not  more  training." 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
The  City  University  of  New  York 

• Master  of  Arts  in  (’riminal  Justice 

• Master  of  Science  in  l-orensic  Science 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Forensic  Psychology 

• Master  of  Science  in  I’roteclion  Management 

• Master  of  I'ublic  Administration 

• Master  of  I’uhlic  Adminisiralion/lnspecior  General 

Reasons  to  apply  today 

• John  lay's  global  reputation  as  a leader  in 
criminal  justice  education  and  research 

• I'he  only  college  nationwide  devoted  exclusively 
to  criminal  justice  and  public  service 

• Faculty  internationally  recognized 

as  leaders  in  tbeir  fields 

• Small  class  size 

• Valuable  networking  opportunities 

with  public  sector  officials 

• Affordable  tuition 


Willi  the  exciting  panorama  of  New  York  City 
as  Us  campus,  John  jay  combines  the  finest 
m scholarship  with  the  best  the 
'Big  Apple'  has  to  offer. 

Return  this  coupon  or  call  today  for  more  information 


1 would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  John  Jay  graduate  program. 
Ple.ise  send  me  information  on  the  following: 

□ Ap[)iication  □ I’roteciion  Management 

n Criminal  Justice  (1  Public  Administration 

□ Forensic  Science  □ Public  Administration/ 

□ Forensic  Psychology  Inspector  General 
JOHN  JAY  COL1.LGP  01  CRIMINAl  JUSTICE  CUNY 

Office  of  Ciaduaic  Admmions,  445  Wi-si  59lh  Sum,  Now  York,  NY  10019 
Graduate  information  (712)  237-6863  oi  www  jjay  cuiiy  edu 
Name^ 


Address . 
City 


/ip 


Phone  (Day) 


(Evenings) 


Ronald  E.  Vogel,  chairman  of  ACJS's 
academic  review  committee,  told  The 
Globe.  “It  may  seem  like  a fine  line, 
but  it  really  isn't." 

The  curriculum,  said  Vogel,  should 
cover  psychology,  sociology,  account- 
ing and  public  administration,  helping 
officers  to  become  better  thinkers  and 
managers. 

But  such  a wide  array  of  courses 
may  not  be  permitted  under  the  Quinn 
Bill.  Several  years  ago.  the  Legislature 
rejected  a move  to  expand  the  curricu- 
lum to  include  other  majors.  To  qualify 
for  the  bonus,  the  Quinn  Bill  limits  of- 
ficers to  studies  in  law  enforcement  or 
pre-law. 

Jack  McDevilt,  associate  dean  for 
research  at  Northeastern's  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  told  The  Globe  that 
an  "unholy  alliance"  has  sprung  up  be- 
tween officers  looking  for  Quinn  Bill 
credits  and  colleges  looking  to  fill  their 
night  school  programs, 

"You  can  sec  it  in  their  eyes  when  I 
tell  them  what  will  be  expected  of  them 
here:  'Where’s  the  door?’  They  don't 
have  the  time,”  he  said,  "or  the  interest 
to  do  the  work  that  should  be  expected 
of  them," 

When  It  comes  to  night-school  cur- 
riculums  in  criminal  justice,  the  failure 
of  small  colleges  to  meet  academic  stan- 
dards hurls  policing  in  a number  of 
ways,  said  Greene.  It  create  the  illusion 
that  there  is  an  actual  educational  pro- 
cess occurring,  he  said,  when  people  are 
getting  credit  for  life  experience  or  for 
classes  that  offer  Utile  challenge.  Po- 


Drug  money  pays 
deputies’  tuition 

Despite  the  withdrawal  by  Sheriffs'  Association,  got  bogged 


Florida  lawmakers  of  a bill  that 
would  have  required  all  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  state  to  have  a 
two-year  college  degree  by  2005,  the 
Nassau  County  Sheriffs  Department 
is  moving  forward  with  its  plan  to 
send  its  deputies  to  school. 

According  to  Sheriff  W.R.  Gei- 
ger. the  program  will  be  paid  for  with 
confiscated  drug  funds.  Although  the 
initial  money  for  school  will  be  laid 
out  by  deputies,  the  agency  will  pick 
up  the  tab  for  any  deputy  who  earns 
a C average  or  belter,  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

‘Tm  very  fortunate.  I have  a drug 
interdiction  team  and  I'm  right  here 
on  1-95  and  it  works  beautiful.”  said 
Geiger,  whose  jurisdiction  sits  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  state,  just  be- 
low the  Georgia  state  line.  "The  last 
eight  officers  I got.  1 paid  for  all  their 
cars,  their  uniforms,  guns,  all  their 
equipment.  The  only  thing  the  county 
had  to  pay  was  their  salaries.  I just 
wanted  to  put  it  [seized  drug  assets] 
to  the  best  use  I could.” 

Geiger  contends  that  once  his 
deputies  attain  an  associate's  degree 
in  criminal  justice,  they  will  want  to 
continue  their  education.  He  said  the 
legislation,  which  was  withdrawn  in 
February  at  the  request  of  the  Florida 


down  when  smaller,  rural  counties 
complained  dial  the  slate  would  have 
to  supplement  salaries  in  order  to 
draw  enough  applicants.  Unlike  the 
Duval  County  Sheriff’s  Department 
in  Jacksonville,  said  Geiger,  most 
agencies  do  not  pay  a starting  salary 
of  $28,000  to  $29,000. 

“The  smaller  counties  said,  Tf 
you  want  to  supplement  $10,000. 
we’ll  be  glad  to  meet  your  require- 
ments,'” he  told  LEN. 

It  is  not  that  Florida’s  sheriffs  are 
opposed  to  higher  education,  stressed 
Tom  Berlinger.  a spokesman  for  the 
sheriffs  association.  A recent  survey 
by  the  Florida  Chiefs  of  Police  As- 
sociation. he  said,  found  that  77  per- 
cent of  responding  agencies  were  ex- 
periencing recruitment  problems  and 
54  percent  had  relemion  problems. 

"We’re  no  different,”  Berlinger 
told  LEN,  “There  are  67  sheriffs 
offices  in  Florida  and  clearly  25  of 
them  have  fewer  than  15  deputies. 
Many  of  these  people  are  making  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $20,000  to 
$21,000  a year.  We  didn't  think  in  a 
million  years  that  those  smaller  coun- 
ties — which  amount  to  over  a third 
of  the  state  — would  be  able  to  re- 
cruit college  graduates  anytime  in  the 
near  future.” 


lice  organizations,  he  added,  also  share 
responsibility. 

"If  the  goal  is  to  get  the  police  pro- 
fession to  rise,  in  part  by  virtue  of  edu- 
cation, then  as  a police  leader  in  this 


state  1 would  be  arguing  for  the  stron- 
gest and  most  stringent  educational 
standards  that  we  can  get  to  raise  the 
boats,"  he  said.  "But  1 don't  hear  any- 
body doing  that," 


Moonlight  plan  for  Va.  cops 
lowers  rents,  raises  questions 


An  ordinance  passed  this  month  in 
Herndon.  Va.,  which  allows  police  to 
moonlight  at  u local  apartment  complex 
in  exchange  for  living  there  at  half  the 
usual  rent  has  some  residents  and  civil 
libertarians  questioning  whether  prop- 
erty managers  or  municipal  officials 
will  be  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
armed  officers. 

According  to  Kent  Willis,  executive 
director  of  the  Virginia  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  off- 
duty  officers  are  typically  hired  through 
their  police  departments.  By  hiring  an 
officer  directly,  as  qualified  by  a rent 
reduction,  accountability  becomes 
murkier,  he  said. 

Supreme  Court 
between  police 

In  the  effort  to  seek  balance  between 
the  needs  of  law  enforcement  and  a 
citizen’s  right  to  privacy,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  February  came  down 
on  the  side  of  police  in  one  of  two  cases 
heard  last  year  dealing  with  that  issue. 

The  Justices  voted  8-to-l  this  month 
that  a Sullivan.  HE.  officer  acted  appro- 
priately four  years  ago  when  he  pre- 
vented a man  believed  to  have  mari- 
juana hidden  under  his  sofa  from  en- 
tering his  home.  For  about  two  hours. 
Charles  McArthur  stood  outside  his 
trailer  with  the  officer,  whom  he  refused 
to  allow  inside  without  a warrant. 

Police,  said  Justice  Stephen  Breyer. 
had  every  reason  to  think  that  had 
McArthur  been  permitted  back  inside. 


“There  are  a lot  of  nebulous  situa- 
tions that  police  find  themselves  in 
when  they  moonlight,”  Willis  told  The 
Washington  Post.  "This  one’s  even 
more  nebulous,” 

Before  the  ordinance,  which  applies 
to  all  businesses  in  town,  Herndon  of- 
ficers were  allowed  to  work  off-duty 
but  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  pri- 
vate-security guards  in  town.  Employ- 
ers frequently  hired  officers  from 
Fairfax,  who  did  not  carry  weapons 
while  moonlighting. 

Officers  will  wear  their  uniforms 
and  act  with  full  police  authority  when 
working  dunng  their  off-duty  hours.  To 
book  suspects,  however,  they  will  have 


to  call  in  on-duty  police 

Not  all  residents  at  the  Stuart  Woods 
apartments,  whose  manager  provided 
the  impetus  behind  the  ordinance,  are 
happy  about  the  police  presence.  While 
it  would  be  unlikely  that  officers  would 
look  for  minor  violations,  any  offense 
would  potentially  be  enforceable.  Po- 
lice Chief  Toussaint  E.  Summers  told 
The  Post. 

That's  precisely  what  has  some 
people  concerned.  "1  would  worry  that 
they'd  start  going  after  some  of  the 
small  things,”  one  resident  told  The 
Post.  "I  got  fined  $50  by  police  patrol- 
ling here  last  week  for  not  having  a 
Fairfax  County  sticker  on  my  car." 


continues  its  balancing  act 
needs  & citizens’  rights 


he  would  have  destroyed  the  contra- 
band. The  defendant  even  admitted  that 
he  would  have  done  so.  Law  enforce- 
ment "imposed  arestraint  that  was  both 
limited  and  tailored  reasonably  to  se- 
cure law  enforcement  needs  while  pro- 
tecting privacy  interests,”  Breyer  wrote. 

A second  case,  heard  in  November 
and  expected  to  be  decided  before  the 
court's  term  ends  in  June,  concerned  u 
defendant  who  claimed  his  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  were  violated  when 
narcotics  detectives  in  Florence.  Ore- 
acting  without  a search  warrant,  used  a 
thermal  imaging  device  to  determine 
whether  he  was  using  high-intensity 
lights  to  grow  marijuana. 

E)eputy  Solicitor  General  Michael 


Dreeban  aigued  to  the  justices  that  us- 
ing the  device  was  not  like  using  an  "X- 
ray  machine"  which  would  allow  po- 
lice to  see  inside  the  home.  “We  are  not 
learning  what  activities  are  going  on  or 
where  they  are  going  on  in  the  house." 
he  said. 

The  information  garnered  from  the 
heat  scan  was  used,  along  with  a lip 
from  an  informant  and  electric  com- 
pany records,  to  gel  a warrant  for  Danny 
Lee  Kylio’s  home.  In  1992,  agents 
searching  the  house  found  drug  para- 
phernalia and  more  than  100  marijuana 
plants. 

While  binoculars  are  common,  ther- 
mal imagers  are  not,  argued  Kylio’s  at- 
torney Kenneth  Lemer. 
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Greenberg: 

A drug  strategy  for  the  new  millennium 


By  Martin  A.  Greenberg 

Although  there  is  no  practical,  accurate  way 
to  gauge  the  sentiments  of 280  million  Americans 
on  any  one  issue,  at  the  dawn  of  a new  millen- 
nium it  appears  to  many  people  that  if  the  country 
is  to  make  progress  against  drug  abuse,  we  should 
not  give  up  hope,  and  that  all  Americans  need  to 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  tackling  this  prob- 
lem. Each  of  us  has  a positive  role  to  play,  whether 
we  be  government  officials  or  students,  law  en- 
forcement officers  or  factory  workers,  teachers  or 
religious  leaders,  health-care  providers  or  retir- 
ees. In  a nutshell,  there  is  a wide  range  of  tasks 
that  can  be  undertaken  by  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  drug  problem. 

Police  currently  use  a variety  of  informal  and 
formal  procedures  to  address  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  Informal  means  include  warnings,  escort- 
ing the  inebriate  home  or  arranging  for  transpor- 
tation home,  and  referring  nondisorderly  inebri- 
ates to  civil  detoxification  facilities  and  mental 
health  centers. 

The  formal  involvement  of  police  is  better 
known,  due  to  the  keeping  of  arrest  records  and 
the  involvement  of  other  official  agencies  of  so- 
cial control.  Generally,  the  police  have  tradition- 
ally tried  to  eliminate  the  supply  of  drugs  to  the 
user  and  to  arrest  those  individuals  found  to  be  in 
possession  of  drugs.  Multijurisdictional  task 
forces,  consent  searches,  buy-and-bust  operations, 
crop  eradication,  asset  forfeiture  and  various  types 
of  stings  are  probably  the  most  common  types  of 
formal  police  involvement  in  the  pursuit  of  drug 
traffickers. 

At  the  local  level,  police  efforts  include  sev- 
eral well  known  educational  and  nontraditional 
approaches,  including  classes  taught  by  police 
officers  in  local-dasarooms,  improvements  in 
street  conditions  and  encouraging  citizens  to  re- 
port drug  dealing. 

Tlie  availability  of  new  technologies  has  dra- 


(Martin  A.  Greenberg  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  criminal  justice  at  Ulster  County  Commu- 
nity College  in  Stone  Ridge.  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Prohibition  Enforcement:  Charting  a New 
Mission"  {Charles  C.  Thomas.  1999). 


matically  changed  traditional  enforcement  strate- 
gies in  the  battle  against  narcotics.  Some  of  these 
innovations  involve  greater  levels  of  governmen- 
tal intrusion  than  others.  For  example,  new  infra- 
red technology  can  now  detect  the  number  of 
people  and  their  locations  in  buildings,  while  ion 
scanning  equipment  can  detect  cocaine  residue  on 
paper  money.  The  concept  of  "zero  tolerance"  has 
fostered  the  use  of  checkpoints  for  controlling 
drunken  drivers,  drug  users  and  illegal  gun  own- 
ers. While  some  of  these  developments  are  more 
intrusive  than  others,  a lot  depends  upon  the  dis- 
cretion. skill  and  knowledge  of  the  enforcement 
agents  employing  them. 

Having  auxiliary  police  personnel  serve  as  a 


bridge  to  community  groups  might  alleviate  many 
of  the  frustrations  that  police  have  encountered 
with  regard  to  community  support.  Auxiliary  po- 
lice are  generally  unpaid  community  residents  who 
volunteer  to  help  perform  a variety  of  services  for 
police  departments.  Numbering  an  estimated 
200,000  nationwide,  members  of  auxiliary  police 
units  often  serve  as  role  models  for  the  youth  of 
the  community. 

The  use  of  auxiliaries  would  appear  to  be  a 
natural  type  of  community  policing  strategy  for 
reducing  crime  associated  with  drug  abuse.  How- 
ever. there  was  not  a single  reference  to  auxiliary 
police  in  the  1998  policy  guide  and  10-year  na- 
tional strategy  produced  by  the  White  House  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  That  glar- 
ing omission  notwithstanding,  units  of  auxiliary 
police  could  be  assigned  to  such  functions  as: 

1 Providing  anti -drug  presentations  to  children 
and  their  parents; 

H Serving  as  role  models  for  at-risk  youths; 

H Playing  an  active  role  in  crisis  intervention 
and  recreational  programs  to  divert  youths  from 


drug  activity; 

H Sponsoring  community  forums  to  share  con- 
cerns about  local  drug  problems; 

H Energizing  participants  in  neighborhood 
watch  groups  by  planning  and  implementing  pro- 
grams: 

H Establishing  and  operating  boys'  and  girls’ 
clubs; 

H Working  closely  with  alternative  school  pro- 
grams. clubs  and  other  after-school  activities; 

H Staffing  storefront  police  substations; 

H Instructing  and  organizing  citizen  and  youth 
police  academies; 

H Serving  as  departmental  liaisons  to  civilian 
anticrime  patrols  and  contract  security  personnel; 


H Helping  to  educate  store  owners  and  tavern 
employees  about  the  misuse  of  false  identity  cards; 

H Serving  as  volunteer  court  and  probation 
officers  to  assist  in  the  work  of  night  drug  courts. 

Such  functions  for  police  auxiliaries  are  di- 
rectly and  specifically  geared  to  helping  commu- 
nities achieve  sufficient  cohesivencss  that  citizens 
will  be  better  protected  in  their  environments,  less 
likely  to  become  crime  statistics,  and  empowered 
to  resist  drug  dealing.  Moreover,  unlike  many 
regular  police,  who  do  not  live  in  the  areas  they 
patrol,  auxiliaries  typically  do.  Their  leadership 
and  potential  contributions  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Carefully  selected  and  trained  auxifiarie.-> 
are  an  obvious  solution,  and  they  can  be  recruited 
without  making  cutbacks  in  other  critical  govern- 
ment services.  In  1991.  after  high-level  govern- 
ment officials  proposed  the  use  of  an  auxiliary 
police  force  in  Sydney,  Australia,  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens immediately  expressed  interest.  At  that  lime, 
the  president  of  the  Retired  Police  Association  of 
New  South  Wales  said  he  believed  that  former 
police  officers  were  ideally  suited  to  becoming 


auxiliary  police  and  being  involved  in  their  train- 
ing. 

The  regular  and  systematic  use  of  auxiliary 
police  personnel  would  appear  to  be  a natural  com- 
ponent of  a community  policing  anti-drug  strat- 
egy. If  governments  were  to  recognize  their  po- 
tential, the  forces  marshaled  against  substance 
abuse  could  be  doubled  or  even  tripled  in  short 
order.  Synergy  occurs  when  people  and  govern- 
mental organizations  chiuincl  their  energies  toward 
u common  purpose  and  accomplish  what  cither 
group  could  not  do  alone.  Citizens  who  arc  auxil- 
iary police  or  who  have  been  trained  by  them  (for 
example,  through  citizen  police  academics)  may 
serve  as  a tremendous  reservoir  in  the  prevention 
of  drug  abuse,  awaiting  only  the  call  from  an  offi- 
cial with  the  insight  and  authority  to  direct  them. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  volunteers  cannot  be  the 
sole  basis  for  a revised  strategy  regarding  sub- 
stance abuse  and  control;  additional  professional 
human  resources  ore  also  needed.  The  problem  of 
substance  abuse,  including  alcohol,  is  enormous. 
An  entirely  new  corps  of  police  prufessioiuil  is 
needed,  anached  to  local  police  departments  to 
serve  as  "drug  control  specialists."  Every  local 
law  enforcement  agency  should  consider  their 
immediate  selection  and  deployment. 

David  C.  Lewis,  professor  of  medicine  and 
community  health  at  Brown  University,  has  ob; 
served:  "Part  of  the  problem  with  the  war  on  drugs 
is  the  punitive  social  atmosphere  created  by  the 
law  enforcement  process  that  has  criminalized 
drug  use  — with  an  increasingly  harsh,  get-tough 
policy  but  with  little  actual  success."  In  this  light, 
the  recruitment  of  drug  control  police  specialists 
could  help  communities  achieve  such  goals  as: 

1 Reducing  personal  harm  for  addicts,  family 
members  and  innocent  bystanders: 

H Furthering  overall  safety; 

H Providing  care  for  those  who  need  it; 
t Diverting  cases  out  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  through  effective  problem  solving,  and. 

H Enhancing  and  promoting  interventions  in- 
volving informal  mechanisms  of  siKial  control. 

These  new  specialists  would  possess  all  of  the 
powers  of  regular  police  officers  and  receive  all 
of  the  appropriate  training.  This  is  essential  not 
only  because  of  the  violence  associated  with  drug 
trafficking,  but  because  60  percent  of  the  people 
who  use  heroin  and  cocaine  arc  already  involved 
in  the  cnminal  justice  system.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  lack  of  success  of  New  York’s  mandatory 
drug-treatment  program  in  the  1970’s  was  the  fact 
that  narcotic  parole  officers  were  unarmed  and  did 
not  have  peace  officer  status.  Many  of  the  paroled 
addicts  failed  to  report  and  the  officers  found  it 
very  difficult  to  apprehend  them  Drug  control 
police  specialists  should  have  regular  law  enforce- 
ment authority  and  training,  not  only  the  purpose 
of  arresting  parole  and  probation  violators,  but  also 
so  that  they  might  be  considered  equal  partners 
with  the  police  and  have  access  to  police  infor- 
mation and  other  resources  to  help  them  accom- 
plish their  special  purpose. 

The  establishment  of  such  positions  would  help 
greatly  to  elevate  police  work  to  professional  sta- 
tus, and  is  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  Au- 
gust Vollmcr.  perhaps  this  nation's  best  known 
police  reformer.  Whqn  he  was  the  police  chief  of 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  the  early  20th  century,  he  be- 
Conlinued  on  Page  10 
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Calling  in  the  ‘drug  control  specialists’ 


Continued  rn>m  Puge  9 
lievec,  that  “ihe  policeman  who  knew 
(he  people  on  his  bea(  was  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  identify  problems  and 
refer  (hem  to  other  community  profes- 
sionals for  treatment.”  Fred  Kohler, 
who  served  as  Cleveland's  police  chief 
from  1903  to  1913,  might  have  sec- 
onded the  notion.  In  1907,  Kohler 
adopted  a policy  for  his  department 
which  he  referred  to  as  “the  Golden 
Rule,”  requiring  that  all  minor  offend- 
ers (c.g..  intoxicated  persons)  either  be 
escorted  home  or  warned,  rather  than 
arrested. 

Individuals  recruited  for  the  position 
of  drug  control  specialist  would  need 
solid  educational  backgrounds  and 
skills  in  at  least  four  field.s;  substance 
abuse  education,  family  counseling, 
crisis  intervention,  and  investigative 
techniques.  While  (heir  pnmury  task 
would  be  to  seek  out  drug  addicts  in 
the  community  and  refer  them  to  the 
most  appropriate  treatment  agencies 
and  facilities,  they  would  also  serve  as 
drug  abuse  prevention  consultants  to  a 
wide  variety  of  institutions.  A poll  of 
police  chiefs  and  county  sheriffs  nation- 
wide has  found  ihal  42  percent  favor 
more  drug  and  alcohol  prevention  pro- 
grams. 


The  role  of  the  drug  control  police 
specialist  needs  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  that  of  community  ser- 
vice officers  (CSOs)  and  neighborhood 
police  officers  (NPOs).  In  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  CSOs  have  been  used  to  handle 
calls  for  service  that  do  not  involve 
police  emergencies,  but  may  only  in- 
volve referring  and  advising.  They  arc 
uniformed,  but  do  not  carry  weapons. 

According  to  David  Bayley,  (he  in- 
ternationally recognized  authority  on 
criminal  justice  and  policing,  effective 
crime  prevention  requires  u wide  range 
of  skills  that  the  average  police  officer 
is  unlikely  to  possess.  These  include  the 
ability  to  assess  and  diagnose  social 
problems  and  coordinate  "among  pri- 
vate police,  citizens,  volunteers,  com- 
mercial interests,  welfare  agencies,  ar- 
chitects and  builders,  politicians  and 
legislature,  and  a host  of  other  govern- 
ment departments."  Crime  prevention, 
Bayley  asserts,  "will  not  take  place  if  it 
is  lacked  onto  the  existing  duties  of  pa- 
trol officers  and  detectives," 

NPOs  would  not  be  responsible  for 
handling  emergency  calls  and  would 
not  be  available  on  a 24-hour  basis. 
They  would  have  sergeant’s  rank  and 
would  maintain  hours  based  on  their 
own  schedules.  ‘The  primary  function 


of  NPOs.”  Bayley  explains,  "would  be 
the  diagnosis  of  security  needs  and  the 
formulation  of  plans  to  meet  recurring 
needs  before  they  become  law  enforce- 
ment emergencies....  NPOs  would  con- 
centrate on  consultations  with  people 
who  have  incipient  problems  and  the 
after-care  of  crime  victims.” 

In  some  respects,  the  new  drug  con- 
trol police  specialists  might  resemble 
the  proposed  NPOs,  sharing  many  of 
the  same  goals  and  requiring  similarly 
broad  yet  specialized  educations  to  per- 
form their  assignments.  However,  drug 
control  specialists  would  differ  from 
NPOs  in  at  least  three  key  respects:  the 
need  for  unique  counseling  skills:  the 
focus  on  one  particular  purpose  (sub- 
stance abuse),  and  the  need  for  plain- 
clothes attire.  Moreover,  since  NPOs 
would  be  engaged  in  all  manner  of 
problem  solving,  they  might  have  to 
utilize  various  law  enforcement  ap- 
proaches on  a more  frequent  basis  than 
the  drug  control  specialists.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  positions  would  look 
upon  any  enforcement  method,  whether 
criminal  or  civil,  as  more  of  a means 
than  an  end  in  itself. 

Drug  control  police  specialists  are 
needed  because  the  number  of  people 
who  need  drug  treatment  is  estimated 
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to  be  three  or  four  times  the  number  of 
people  actually  receiving  treatment. 
Significantly,  since  most  people  who 
enter  drug  treatment  do  so  reluctantly, 
and  the  criminal  justice  system  has  been 
shown  to  effectively  influence  individu- 
als with  drug  problems  to  seek  treat- 
ment, the  services  of  these  specialists 
should  prove  helpful.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  consider  that  the  goals  of  treat- 
ment are  not  confined  to  reducing  the 
drug  habits  of  individuals  in  treatment, 
but  also  include  reducing  street  crime, 
changing  users'  personal  values,  im- 
proving users'  overall  health,  and  de- 
veloping educational  and  vocational  ca- 
pabilities. 

Courses  in  substance  abuse  and  fam- 
ily counseling,  human  services  (or  so- 
cial work)  and  criminal  justice  are  avail- 
able at  many  local  community  colleges 
in  the  United  Stales.  The  establishment 
of  a new  drug  control  police  specialist 
position  should  quickly  cause  such  col- 
leges to  draw  upon  their  curriculums 
in  order  to  create  the  most  appropriate 
and  desirable  sequence  of  courses. 

If  it  is  true,  as  Lewis  has  observed, 
that  "drug-related  street  violence  is 
more  connected  to  drug  criminalization 
than  to  the  pharmacological  effects  of 
Ihe  drugs  themselves.”  then  the  use  of 
drug  control  police  specialists  in 
nonpunitive  roles  would  seem  to  be 
highly  appropriate  in  the  interest  of 
safer  communities.  Simply  stated,  the 
police  can  best  hope  to  reduce  demand 
for  drugs  by  helping  addicts  obtain  the 


necessary  drug  treatment.  Since  many 
hard-core  drug  users,  in  their  pursuit  of 
money  to  buy  drugs,  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  robberies,  burglaries 
and  thefts  that  destroy  a community’s 
quality  of  life,  the  public’s  safety  will 
also  be  served. 

The  start  of  a new  millennium 
should  offer  new  hope  for  old  problems. 
Perhaps  officials  entrusted  with  ad- 
dressing America's  drug  problems  may 
be  willing  to  expand  the  role  of  citizen 
volunteers  at  all  stages  of  the  law  en- 
forcement process  and  recruit  full-time 
salaried  drug  control  police  specialists 
to  proactively  discover  drug  abusers 
and  help  them  to  find  appropriate  treat- 
ment. Such  personnel  could  foster  the 
birth  of  vitally  needed  programs,  make 
better  use  of  existing  ones,  and  help  to 
restore  confidence  among  police  and 
community  groups. 

The  new  strategy,  combined  with 
existing  demand-reduction  approaches, 
may  help  to  bring  an  end  to  the  seem- 
ingly hopeless  year-in,  year-out  crimi- 
nal approach  that  has  dominated  this 
issue  for  more  than  80  years.  The  ideas 
presented  may  require  the  rethinking  of 
some  of  the  more  draconian  aspects  of 
current  drug-control  policy,  but  the 
overall  strategy  is  concerned  with  ob- 
taining a realistic  accommodation  that 
steers  clear  of  the  legalization  vs.  de- 
criminalization debate.  The  focus  is  on 
harm  reduction  and  the  use  of  penal 
sanctions  primarily  for  violent  preda- 
tors and  the  true  "drug  lords." 


DARE  to  chart 
a new  course 


Continued  from  Page  1 
what  would  otherwise  be  a void  in  drug- 
prevention  education.  Dolnick  contends 
that  the  cost  to  police  agencies,  which 
must  relinquish  officers  to  the  DARE 
program,  tends  to  refute  that.  “If  you’re 
tying  up  officers  and  money,  then 
maybe  it  is  worse  than  nothing."  he 
said. 

By  the  time  DARE  was  dealt  a harsh 
blow  last  year  by  Salt  Lake  City  Mayor 
Rocky  Anderson,  who  called  it  "com- 
pletely ineffective."  cut  its  budget  and 
kicked  it  out  of  local  schools,  program 
officials  were  open  to  suggestions. 

Said  William  F.  Alden,  a former 
deputy  director  of  DARE:  “Neither  the 
message  nor  the  messenger  was  sacred. 
Only  the  mission  was.” 

DARE  is  not  the  only  program  that 
does  not  work,  said  Zili  Sloboda, 
former  director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse,  but  because  it  is 
the  largest,  it  has  drawn  the  most  criti- 
cism. Sloboda  is  developing  the  new 
DARE  curriculum  at  the  University  of 
Akron,  which  will  work  largely  on 
changing  the  social  norms  among  stu- 
dents. 

Limited  studies  have  shown  that 
programs  which  downplay  the  amount 
of  drinking  among  college  students  tend 
to  be  more  effective  in  curbing  alcohol 
abuse,  according  to  a report  by  The 
New  York  Times.  Because  teenager 
are  so  influenced  by  their  peers,  it  said, 
they  begin  to  aspire  to  that  norm.  If  they 
believe  that  drug  use  is  not  as  preva- 
lent as  they  thought,  they  will  come  to 
see  that  they  do  not  need  drugs  in  order 
to  fit  in. 

The  role  that  police  will  play  in  the 
new  DARE  cuiriculum  will  be  more 


coach  than  lecturer.  Rather  than  give 
students  a discourse  on  the  dangers  of 
drug  use,  officers  will  encourage  them 
to  challenge  the  social  norm  in  discus- 
sion groups.  More  role  playing,  with  an 
emphasis  on  decision-making,  will  also 
be  pan  of  the  new  DARE,  along  with 
discussions  on  the  effects  of  media  and 
advenising. 

Tlie  program  has  also  been  shifted 
from  its  current  fifth-grade  audience  to 
seventh  graders,  with  a booster  class  in 
the  ninth  grade  when  children  are  more 
likely  to  experiment  with  drugs. 

So  far.  New  York.  Baltimore,  Hous- 
ton, Denver,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  have  been  selected  as  test  sites 
for  the  new  curriculum.  According  to 
Sloboda.  it  will  be  tested  in  80  high 
schools  and  the  176  middle  schools  that 
feed  (hem.  Half  will  use  the  updated 
approach,  while  the  rest  stay  with  the 
curriculum  they  are  using  now.  includ- 
ing some  that  use  the  old  DARE  cur- 
riculum. Students  will  be  surveyed  be- 
fore and  after  the  seventh  and  ninth 
grades,  and  more  extensively  after 
eighth,  lOth  and  1 lih  grades,  she  told 
The  Times. 

'There's  a gap  between  what  we 
know  and  what  we  practice."  said 
Nancy  J.  Kaufman,  a vice  president  of 
the  Robert  J.  Wood  Foundation,  a 
health-care  philanthropy  that  has  pro- 
vided DARE  with  $13.7  million.  "We 
knew  we  had  better  prevention  technol- 
ogy that  was  not  being  applied,  we 
knew  there  was  this  increase  in  drug 
use  among  young  people,  and  we  said, 
'You  know  what,  we  think  we  can 
change  (his.  Let's  stop  the  itietoric  and 
fighting  and  see  if  we  can't  craft  some- 
thing better,”  she  told  The  Times. 
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Upcoming  Events 


MAY 

I.  Effective  Performance  Appraisals. Pre- 
semcti  by  the  New  England  Insbtuic  of  Law 
Enfurceinenl  ManagemenL  York.  Me.  S9S. 

2-3.  Use  of  Force  Instructor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council,  Chicago.  $350. 

2-4.  Juvenile  Homicide  & Violence  Of- 
fenses; Behavioral/Psychological  Patterns 
& Profiles.  Presented  by  the  Public  Safety 
institute.  Orlando.  Ra.  S425. 

3.  Effective  Performance  Appraisals.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management  Southington. 
Conn.  $95. 

4-5.  Confidential  Informant  Operations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
TYaining  Fort  Lee.  N.J.  $220. 

6- 9.  Economic  Crime  Summit.  Presented 
by  the  National  White  Collar  Crime  Center. 
Los  Angeles. 

7- 8.  Dispute  Resolution  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Executives.  Presented  by  the  Imema- 
tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Os- 
wego, NY, 

7-8.  Effective  Skills  for  Conflict  Resolu- 
tion. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training-  Fort  Lee,  N.J.  $220- 

7-9.  First-Line  Supervision.  Presented  by 
the  Inlemalional  A.ssociation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Suffield,  Conn. 

7-9.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimes.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Burlington  Twp..  N.J. 

7-9.  Practical  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Public  Safety  Institute.  Or- 
lando. Fla.  $425. 

7-11.  Undercover  Drug  Operations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Public  Safely  Institute.  Ml. 
Pleasant.  S.C.  S545. 

7-11.  Child  Abuse  Seminar:  Intervention. 
Referral  & Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Delinquency  Control  Institute.  Palm  Springs. 
Calif. 


AlphaGroupCenterforCrime&  Intelli- 
gence Analysis  Training,  P O.  Box  8. 
Montclair,  CA  91 763.  (909)  989-4366.  Fax: 
(909)  476-8171.  E-mail:  crimecrush@ 
aoI.com.  Web:  <www  alphagroup 

center, com> 

California  Association  of  Criminalists, 
Attn.:  Victor  C Reeve,  Seminar  Chairper- 
son. (916)  227-3575. 

Center  for  Restorative  Ju.stice  & Peace- 
making, University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Social  Work.  105  Peters  Hall.  1404  Conner 
Ave.,  St.  Paul.  MN  55108-6160.  (612)624- 
4923.  Fax:  (612)  625-8224.  E-mail. 
rjp@che.umn.edu.  Web:  <http:// 

ssw.chc.umn.edu/13p>. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
77902.  Us  Angeles  CA  90099.  (213)  743- 
2497  Fax:  (213)  743-2313.  E-mail: 
lar@usc.edu.  Web:  <www.usc.eduydept/ 
sppd/dci>. 

Executive  Protection  lostitute,  Highlander 
Lodge.  P.O-  Box  802.  Berryvillc.  VA  22611. 
(540)-554-2540.  Web 

<www.pen>unalpruiec(ion  com>. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC..  P.O.  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(800)  627-5480,  Fax:  (860)  653-0788.  E- 
mail:  dhulch4848@aol  com.  Web: 

^:Cw  wwpatnoiwcb.com/hlel> 

Institute  Of  Police  Ihcluiolog)  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida.  12000 
Alumni  Dr.  Jacksoaville.  FL  32224-2678. 


7-11.  SWAT  II:  Advanced  Tactical  & Hos- 
tage Rescue  Operations.  Presented  by  the 
Internationa]  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Ml.  Holly.  N,J, 

7-11.  Executive  Command  & Leadership 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Justice  & Safely 
Institute.  Penn  Slate  University.  University 
Park.  Pa. 

7-12.  Semi-Annual  Seminar  of  the  Cali- 
fornia A.ssocialioD  of  Criminalists.  Tahoe 
City.  Calif- 

9-11.  Police:  Internal  Affairs  Function. 
Presented  by  the  Public  Safely  Institute. 
Orlando.  Ra.  $425. 

9- 12.  Advance  Work.  Presented  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protection  Insiiluie.  Berryvillc,  Va. 
$995, 

10- 11.  Rapid  Deployment  to  High-Risk 
Incidents.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Clarksville. 
Tenn. 

13- 19.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute. Berryvillc.  Va.  $2,990. 

14- 15.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs 
Unit.  Presented  by  the  Inlemational  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Bartlett.  Tenn. 

14-16.  Critical  Incident  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Inlemalionul  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Sandy,  Ulah 

14-16.  Multi-Agency  Incident  Manage- 
ment for  Law  Enforcement  & Fire  Ser- 
vice. Presented  by  the  Inlemational  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Nashua.  N.H. 

14-18.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Managenienl,  Pensacola,  Fla,  $575. 

14- 18.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  $550. 

15- 16.  Effective  Skills  for  Conflict  Reso- 
lution. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  En- 
forcement Training.  New  Braintree.  Mass. 
$220 


(904)620-lPTM  Fax:  (904)620-2453.  Web: 
<www.unf.edu/iplm>. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
PoUce,  1-800-THE-IACP.  Fax.  (703)  836- 
4543- 

Juslice  & Safety  Institute,  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity. 1-800-PSU-TODAY.  Web: 
<www.oulrcach.psu.edu/JusliceSafety>. 

Lindesmith  Center-Drug  Policy  Founda- 
tion. (212)  548-0384.  Web: 

<www.drugpolicy.org/conferencc> 

National  Criminal  Justice  IVuining  Coun- 
cil. P.O.  Box  1 003,  Twin  Lakes.  WI 53 1 8 1 - 
1003.  (262)  279-5735.  Fax:  (262)  279-5758. 
E-mail:  NCJTC@aol.com.  Web: 

<www.lawenforcementexpertcom>. 

National  W'hile  Collar  Crime  Center, 
(877)693-2974.  ext  245.  Web 
<www.summiLnw3c.oig>. 

New  England  IiLstilute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  PO  Box  57350. 
Wellesley.  MA  02457.  (78 1)  239-7033.  Fax. 
(781)237-4724.  Web.  <www.neilem.com> 

Public  Safely  Institute,  University  of  North 
Rorida.  P.O.  Box  307  i , Orlando.  FL  32802- 
307 1 . (407)  623- 1057.  Fax:  (407 ) 623-1059 
E-mail:  iplmorlando@eanJilink.net.  Web 
<www.unf.edu/iptm>. 

Sexual  Assault  Resource  Service,  SART 
Training  Conference.  525  Ponland  Ave. 
Souih.  Minneapolis.  MN  55415.  (612)347- 
5832.  Web;  <www-sane-san-cori> 


15- 16.  Police  Ethics  & Diversity  lYaining. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Newburgh.  N Y.  $220. 

16- 18.  Crisis  Negotiations.  PresenltM  by  the 
Inicmationdl  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Mynle  Beach.  S.C. 

17- 18.  Ethical  Standards  in  PoUce  Senice. 
Presented  by  the  Inlemalionul  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Buffalo  Grove.  111. 

17-18.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Inlemational  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Boston.  Mass. 

17-18.  Reducing  School  Violence.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 

17-19.  Introductory  Victim  Offender  Me- 
diation & Conferencing  in  Property 
Crimes  & Minor  Assaults.  Presented  by  the 
Center  for  Restorative  Justice  & Peacemak- 
ing, University  of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul.  Minn 
$300. 

20- 23.  The  Protectors  (A  Professional  Pis- 
tol Defease  Program).  Presented  by  the 
Executive  Protection  Institute.  Berryvillc, 
Va.  $995, 

21- 22.  Command  & AccountabiUty  Polic- 
ing by  Data  Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Pub- 
lic Safety  Institute.  Orlando,  Ra.  $295. 

21-22.  Career  Development.  Presented  by 
the  international  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Charlotte.  N.C. 

21-23.  Investigation  of  Incidents  of  Exces- 
sive/Deadly Forve  by  Police.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Manchester.  N.H. 

21-24.  SWAT  Supervisors'  Ihctics  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  De- 
troit. 

21-25.  Criminal  InteUigence  Analysis.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime 
& Intelligence  Analysis  Training 
Milwaukie.  Ore.  S495. 

21-25.  SWAT  HI;  Progressive  Tactical 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Mt  Holly, 
N.J. 

21-25.  Homicide  Investigations.  Presented 
by  the  Public  Safety  Institute.  Orlando,  Fla 
S550. 

23- 24.  Police  Background  Investtgalioas 
& Selection  Process.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Edison.  N.J  $220. 

24- 25.  Less-Lethal  Weapons  Instructor 
Re-certification.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Au- 
rora. Colo. 

25- 27.  First  National  Sexual  Assault  Re- 


sponse Team  Training  Conference.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Sexual  Assault  Resource  Ser- 
vice. San  Antonio.  Texas.  $195 

29- 31.  Advanced  BiKikmaking  & Records 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Public  Safety 
Institute.  Orlando.  Rn.  $425 

30- 31.  Use  of  Force  Instructor  Course. 
Pivseiiicd  by  (he  National  Cnminal  Justice 
Training  Council  Columbus,  Ohio.  $350. 

30-June  1.  Domestic  Violence  & Stalking 
Invesligulions,  Presented  by  the  Public 
Safety  Inslilule.  Orlando.  Ra.  $425. 

30>lune  2.  Drug  Policies  for  the  New  Mil- 
lennium. Presented  by  the  Lindesmith  Cen- 
ter-Drug Policy  Foundation  Albuquerque. 
N.M 


JUNE 

4-5.  Developing  Facilltulion  Skills.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Inlemational  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Westmont.  III. 

4-5.  ExcculiveA'lP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute.  Chi- 
cago. $395. 

4-6.  Advanced  Homicide  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Public  Safety  Institute. 
Orlando.  Ra.  $425. 

4-6.  Criminal  Investigative  Techniques  I. 
Presented  by  the  Intemalionoi  Assuciauon 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Boise.  Ida. 

4-6.  Investigation  of  Computer  Crime. 
Presented  by  the  Intcmalion.il  AswKialion 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Lakewood.  N.J. 

4-6.  Contemporary  Patrol  Administra- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  St.  Charles.  Mo 

4-8.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnmc 
& Intelligence  Analysis  Training.  Columbus. 
Ohio.  $495. 

4- 8.  Juvenile  Justice  Update.  Presented  by 
the  Delinquency  Control  Institute  Los  An- 
geles, 

5- 6.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Thuning.  Fort 
Ue.  N.J  $220. 

6- 7.  Feur  Management  & Survival  Re- 
sources. Presented  by  the  Inlcmiilionul  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Edgcwalcr. 
Colo. 

6- 7.  Managing  Security  Systems.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Chicago.  $395. 

7- 8.  Leadership  & Quality  Policing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  inlemational  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  South  Brunswick.  N.J. 

11-12.  Interview  & Interrogation  Meth- 


ods. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training.  Weymouth.  Mass  $220. 

H-12.  Developing  Inlcrpcniuiiui  Skiilv 
Presented  by  the  Inieniationnl  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  Lindenhurst,  IN. 

11-12.  Value-Centered  Leadership:  A 
Workshop  on  Ethics,  Values  & Integrity. 
Presented  by  the  Intcmulional  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Hillsboro.  Ore. 

11-12.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Chicago.  $39.'. 

11-13.  Stakeout  & Sun  eillunce.  Presented 
by  the  Public  Safety  Institute.  Orlando.  Ra. 
$425. 

11-13.  Surveillance  & Undercover  Officer 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Inlemational 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Binghuiiilon.  N Y. 

II- 15. SWAT  1:  Basic  Ihctical  Operations 
& High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Presented 
by  the  tnicmalional  Associuliou  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Framingham.  Mavs 

11-15.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Ttuln- 
ing.  Presented  by  the  Justice  & Safety  Insti- 
tute. Penn  .State  University.  University  Pork. 
Pa 

11-16.  VicliouorScvcreMoIcnceMeetlhe 
Offender.  Presented  by  the  Ccnier  for  Rc- 
slorauve  Jusuce&  Peacemaking,  Universily 
of  Minnesota  Si.  Paul.  Minn.  $750. 

13-15.  Crimes  Against  the  Elderly.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Public  Safety  Insiiiuic.  Or- 
lando. Ru  $425 

18-19.  Building  & Managing  the  School- 
Based  Luw  Enfoiccmcnt  Progrum.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Public  Safely  Institute  Or- 
lando. Rii.  $295. 

18-19.  Mentoring  for  the  Ketentiun  of 
Public  Safety  Employees.  Prevented  by  the 
Intcmalionul  AsscKiulion  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Schaunihuig.  111. 

18-19.  Physical  & Psycholugkul  Aspects 
of  Police-Involved  Shootings.  Presented  by 
the  liiicniaiiunal  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Maple  Grove,  Minn 

18-19.  Response  to  Chemical,  Biulogical 
& Nuclear  Terrorism.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


looking  for  a Date? 
You'll  find  dozens  of  them  In 
the  Upcoming  Events  sec- 
tion of  Law  Enforcement 
News.  If  you're  interested  in 
professional  advancement, 
there's  no  better  source. 


loniJon,  (Englanb 

The  Sixth  Biennial  Conference: 
International  Perspectives  on 
Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 

June  16-21,2002 

For  more  information,  contact  John  Jay  College  of  Criminol  Justice. 
(212)  237-8654.  Fox;  (212)  237-8465,  E-moil:  intjj@4jay.cuny.edu 

um  ■ 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  state  to  evaluate  whether. . .these  diplomas  are  worth  the 
paper  they’re  written  on.  The  graduation  standards  for  high  school  seniors  are  tougher  than 
the  standards  for  some  of  the  police  officers  in  these  programs.” 

— Samuel  R.  Tyler,  president  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau,  questioning  the  academic  rigor  of 
some  college  degree  programs  funded  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  (Story.  Page  I.) 


